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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


S we go to press, the situation in the coalfields is 

drifting from bad to worse. The dispute in Scot- 

land, which is still unsettled—in spite of frantic, 
though perhaps misguided, activity on the part of Mr. 
Shinwell—is now overshadowed by a dispute of greater 
magnitude in South Wales. In neither of these areas 
has an agreement been arrived at in regard to ‘* spread- 
over ’’ terms—apart altogether from the ambiguous 
position which the ‘‘ spread-over ”’ principle occupies. 
The present dispute in South Wales affects about 
160,000 men. The owners are offering a 7}-hour day, 
with a reduction of day-wage men’s wages by one- 
sixteenth (piece rates remaining unchanged). The 
men, who have been working a “ spread-over ”’ of 
eleven days a fortnight, are now standing out for the 
terms suggested by the National Industrial Board. 
These include a ‘* spread-over *’ which allows of a 
shortened working-day on Saturday, and a continuance 
of present wage rates. It seems unlikely that the 
owners, who are indifferent to the Industrial Board and 
its proposals, will accept these terms. With prices still 
tending to fall, they are not prepared to continue pro- 
duction at a loss. But wages also are distressingly 
low, and there seems to be a bitter struggle in prospect. 

* * * 

It is probably a hopeful sign that the storm-centre 
of the Round-Table Conference would seem to have 
shifted. During the coming week the real subject of 
contention will not be Hindu-Moslem relations, but the 
question of responsibility in the Central Government. 
Such Hindus and Moslems as are at present in London 
managed to get very near to an agreement, and might 


have actually reached one if it had not been for the 
disruptive efforts of a few individuals. The temporary 
shelving of this problem is of secondary importance. 
The Hindu and Moslem delegates were nominated by 
the Viceroy. They include certain men whose chief 
distinction is that they are keen protagonists for some 
religious section, but they have no real representative 
character. No harm will be done if the Government 
declares its intention of following the recommendations 
of the Government of India Dispatch, that is to say, 
if no agreement is reached on this issue either in 
London, or during the weeks which follow the return of 
the delegates to India. The main question of the 
Central Government, its powers and the safeguards to 
be imposed on those powers, will test to the uttermost 
the sincerity of our intentions regarding Indian self- 
government. We reiterate our opinion that no lasting 
settlement is possible without a Federal Cabinet respon- 
sible to the Federal Legislatures, and controlling finan- 
cial and commercial policy. It is becoming very clear 
that the Round-Table Conference is not a suitable body 
for putting forward detailed plans or even a draft 
constitution. It has, however, come to a definite 
decision on one or two crucial points, and there are 
some more which must be settled this fortnight. It 
will be a tragedy if it fails to do this because of divisions 
amongst the British parliamentary delegates. 


* * * 


A group of savages who inhabit the Irrawady delta 
have risen in rebellion and have done a considerable 
amount of damage. They inhabit a densely forested 
district about fifty miles north of Rangoon, from 
whence they have emerged with swords, spears, and 
clubs, and have fallen on the villages to the east of the 
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railway between Rangoon and Prome. Troops have 
been hurried up towards the districts most threatened, 
and there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the final 
issue. Nevertheless, operations of this kind are gener- 
ally slow; jungle tracks have to be scoured by infantry 
patrols, and the advance of the main force to the 
starting point of the disturbance is necessarily gradual 
and methodical. In addition, communication guards 
have to be stationed in a large number of villages, to 
close every possible scurce of supply to the raiding 
savages. The irruption has been executed with extra- 
ordinary ferocity; and the loss of life amongst the 
peaceful Burmese villages has been regrettably heavy. 
The rebels have presented no statement of grievances 
or explanation of the revolt ; they are, indeed, led by a 
totemistic chief, ‘* The Only Golden Crow.”’ It is very 
much to be hoped that he will be run down, and his 
species extinguished. 
* * * 

Sir Charles Addis, speaking in Kensington during 
the week before Christmas, said that it was the con- 
sidered opinion of the directors of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements that the world credit structure 
was in danger, and that it might break down altogether 
unless the Central Banks put their heads together and 
devised means of restoring its stability. This impor- 
tant statement seems almost to have escaped notice, but 
its significance could hardly be exaggerated. The 
directors of the Bank of International Settlements are 
themselves representatives of the Central Banks, and 
Sir Charles Addis is one of the British directors. It is 
plain, therefore, that the Central Banks are alive to 
the gravity of the situation, and realize that they must 
take the initiative if a remedy is to be found. 

* * * 

We have received a letter, signed by Professor 
Ernest Barker, the Bishop of Birmingham, and many 
other eminent men and women, calling attention to an 
official communiqué of the Italian Government, dated 
December 8rd, 1930, giving a list of twenty-four per- 
sons arrested in Italy, who were to be tried on a charge 
of belonging to an organization plotting crimes against 
the régime. The arrested all belong, it is said, to 
moderate political parties, and include lawyers, public 
officials, journalists, school teachers, engineers, and 
men with distinguished war records. The communiqué 
stated that the accused would be tried before the 
** Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State.’’ This 
tribunal is presided over by a General of the Fascist 
Militia, and is composed of officers of the rank of 
Colonel, drawn from the Militia. The President has 
powers to oblige defendants to choose Counsel from 
among officers of the Army or Militia, and it may 
happen that the accused and their Counsel are informed 
of the evidence for the prosecution only on the day 
the trial begins. Against the verdict of the Tribunal 
there is no appeal. Our correspondents therefore ask 
the Italian Government to allow the accused the privi- 
leges of a public trial, of choosing their own Counsel, 
and of learning in good time the evidence to be brought 
against them. These are very moderate requests, and 
an extremely bad impression will be made in this 
country if they are refused. 

* * * 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, having held one session before Christmas, has 
been meeting again this week. The witnesses so far 
examined have been Sir Francis Floud, Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, and Mr. J. F. G. 
Price, who is in charge of the Unemployment Insurance 
Department of that Ministry. No new points seem to 
have emerged up to the present, but the Commissioners 
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are being given a comprehensive view of the scheme and 
its operation. A touch of irony may be detected in 
Mr. Price’s answer to an inquiry by the Chairman 
(Judge Holman Gregory) as to whether the ‘“ con- 
tinuity rule ’’ was working satisfactorily. The witness 
replied that he did not think there was any evidence of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. Now the 
‘continuity rule’? has been officially defined as 
follows :— 

‘““Any three days of unemployment whether con- 
secutive or not within a period of six consecutive days 
shall be treated as a continuous period of unemploy- 
ment, and any two such continuous periods separated 
by a period of not more than ten weeks shall be treated 
as one continuous period of unemployment, and the ex- 
pression ‘ continuously unemployed ’ shall be construed 
accordingly.” 7 

This is the rule which enables employers to organize 

short-time in such a way as to subsidize wages out of 

the Unemployment Fund, and it is therefore unlikely 

to cause “* dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants.” 
* * * 

The Pope’s Christmas greetings to the College of 
Cardinals is an utterance well calculated to raise his 
reputation for uncompromising speech. His Holiness 
very much deplores the laxity of the Fascist Govern- 
ment in the matters of rationalism and mixed marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catholics. He assumes that 
the Italian authorities have only allowed rationalists 
and agnostics to ventilate their opinions ‘** by an over- 
sight,’’ as toleration of such doctrines is an offence 
against the ‘* sacred character ’’ of Rome, and is in- 
consistent with the act of conciliation. Indeed His 
Holiness is shortly going to issue an Encyclical on these 
matters, which will be even more emphatic than this 
preliminary statement. In the second part of his 
speech the Pope, obviously referring to the doctrines of 
Fascist Ministers, denounces “ egoistic unbending 
nationalism ”’ in language so scathing that the Roman 
Press have not dared to publish the whole utterance. 
Finally, the Pope indignantly denies that he has been 
party to a sort of compromise with regard to the Bul- 
garian royal marriage. Who, we may ask, has ever 
accused him of that ? 

* * * 

Signor Mussolini has lost no time in confirming 
rumours that Italian diplomacy would be directed to- 
wards securing a revision of the existing peace treaties ; 


for he has allowed Der Tac, a German nationalist | 


organ, to publish an explicit statement by him, in 
which he proclaims that Italy will press for a revision 
of the treaties ‘* from reasons of justice and morality 
which alone form the basis of a lasting peace between 
the peoples.”’ Naturally enough, the Nationalist and 
Hitler Press have applauded these sentiments, and for 
the moment the diplomatic understanding between 
Germany and Italy is more an understanding between 
the Fascist Party and the German Nationalists than 
between the two Governments. The attitude of the 
German Government proper will be interesting: they 
cannot openly endorse Signor Mussolini’s views without 
deteriorating their relations with France; they cannot 
ignore them without ignoring the sentiments of a large 
majority of the German nation. Signor Mussolini’s 
method of announcing his policy is deplorable from 
every point of view, and indeed the policy seems no 
more than a crude bid for German favour as a compen- 
sation for the French policy of reaching an agreement 
with the signatories of the London Treaty, signing the 
whole without reservations, and leaving Italy isolated. 
_ * * 


The annual reports of Sir George Newman, Chief 
Medical Officer to the Board of Education, deserve to 
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be widely read. The preventive and curative work of 
our public medical services are among those invisible 
assets which, in any true balance-sheet of the nation’s 
income and expenditure, would always be taken into 
account. In 1900, our infantile mortality figures were 
over 140,000; in 1929, under 50,000—a gain, in terms 
of life and capacity for livelihood, which far exceeds 
the expenditure incurred. The improvement in the 
health of school-children is less spectacular—partly 
because so many more weaklings survive their early 
years—but in its way it is comparable. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be done. More children are being in- 
spected annually, and the development of special 
services—dental, aural, orthopedic, and so forth—is 
proceeding at a fair rate; yet about one child in four 
has serious defects to contend with and is a prospective 
liability to the nation. 
* * * 

The prospect that Sir Charles Trevelyan’s confer- 
ence will find a solution of the schools questions which 
will be acceptable to the Roman Catholics has been 
severely prejudiced in advance of the Conference, 
which, it is announced, will take place on January 138th. 
At a meeting of the Roman Catholic Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, an address was given by Dr. Henshaw, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford. The Bishop described the 
present position in picturesque language. ‘* Council 
Schools are fed to repletion out of public funds,’’ he 
declared, *‘ but voluntary schools are not being so 
lavishly treated ; in fact, they are being starved.’ The 
Catholic Bishop warned Sir Charles Trevelyan against 
thinking that the Catholics had reached “ their last 
gasp.”’ Personally, he added, he had not much trust 
in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s conferences. ‘‘ The last 
measure Sir Charles Trevelyan brought before Parlia- 
mest was certainly not agreed to by any Catholic 
Bishop or by anyone representing the Roman Catholic 
Church.’’ In an atmosphere of this kind Sir Charles 
cannot hope for successful compromise. 

* * * 


In July last, Mr. C. F. Strickland, I.C.S., an ex- 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, was 
invited to visit Palestine to ‘‘ study the economic 
position of the fellahin,’’ and help in the establishment 
of co-operative credit societies. His report has now 
been issued by the Palestine Government. It is an out- 
spoken and important document. Mr. Strickland 
describes the Arab peasants as staggering under a load 
of debt on which they pay enormous rates of interest 
to local money-lenders; ‘‘ neither co-operative credit 
nor State loans can restore them to solvency if the 
whole nominal claim of their creditors is to be repaid.”’ 
He reports very strongly against the establishment of 
an agricultural bank. Instead, he advocates the 
creation of small, local, co-operative credit societies, 
which should attempt to negotiate reasonable settle- 
ments between lenders and borrowers. If the lenders 
refuse to come to terms, he would stop interest pay- 
ments and leave them to their remedy in the Courts, 
who could be relied upon to arrange fair terms of settle- 
ment. 

* * * 

Mr. Strickland’s report may be open to criticism in 
detail; it is at least a stern reminder that, unless some 
very comprehensive economic policy is initiated and 
put into operation, Arab peasants in Palestine may be 
even more unhappy under British than under Turkish 
rule. It is equally important that this policy should 
be carried out without antagonizing the Jews, and it 
is welcome news that a sub-committee of the Cabinet 
has entered into discussions with representatives of the 
Jewish Agency on passages in the White Paper of 
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October 81st which have been alleged to be incom- 
patible with the terms of the Mandate. It passes 
understanding why this course was not adopted earlier, 
before so much harm had been done. 

* * * 

The news from China continues to suggest that the 
Nationalist Government is now seated more firmly in 
the saddle—a development which, both on political 
and on commercial grounds, is devoutly to be desired. 
Yen Hsi-shan has left China altogether; Feng Yu-hsiang 
is reported to be going abroad, and Dr. Wang, the 
Foreign Minister, has been able to announce that 
Chang MHsueh-liang has definitely accepted the 
supremacy of Nanking, and has refused to be tempted 
by Soviet diplomacy into playing a lone hand in Man- 
churia. This is the more important because negotia- 
tions between Nanking and Moscow are about to be 
resumed. The Chinese Eastern Railway is again run- 
ning under joint Russo-Chinese control, and the formal 
settlement of this question need cause little difficulty ; 
but the encouragement given by the Soviet Press to the 
so-called ‘‘ Chinese Soviet Republic *’ in Kiangsi is 
likely to lead to acrimonious discussion. A handful of 
genuinely fanatical Communists in the Yang-tze Valley 
have gathered round them a following of professional 
bandits and peasants rendered desperate by starvation, 
and the menace of ‘‘ Soviet propaganda ”’ in China is 
not the artificial bogy that it is in this country. 

* * * 

In a highly respectable New Year’s honours list, we 
note with particular interest and pleasure the knight- 
hood conferred on Mr. Norman Angell. Many of the 
ideas in ** The Great Illusion ’? and Norman Angell’s 
other writings have passed inte the common stock as 
a permanent addition to the world’s wisdom, and, as 
his recent series of articles on the unemployment 
problem in this journal prove, he is still applying his 
lucid and original mind to the public service with 
fruitful results. Among the other honours, we are glad 
to see the names of Mrs. Swanwick and Dr. Jane 
Walker as Companions of Honour; while the Privy 
Councillorship conferred on Mr. Herbert Morrison 
acknowledges his rise to the front rank of politicians. 

* * * 

The death of Lord Melchett leaves a gap that it 
will not be easy to fill. He possessed in full measure 
the outstanding qualities of his race—imagination, 
shrewdness, pertinacity—but more striking still was the 
range and variety of his interests. No one did more, 
in this country, to co-ordinate the activities of the in- 
dustrialist and the financier; but Sir Alfred Mond (as 
he then was) was at one time more interested in 
politics than in business, and as much concerned with 
Zionism as with either. He was a pioneer of rationaliz- 
ation, of scientific research, and of industrial peace. 
The Mond-Turner conferences, inaugurated on _ his 
initiative, represented a forlorn and perhaps not un- 
fruitful attempt to save something from the wreckage 
of the General Strike. Lord Melchett was not an 
attractive speaker, and the House of Commons per- 
sistently under-rated his abilities; but his duel with 
Mr. Snowden, on the occasion of an academic debate 
on Socialism, is still remembered in the Lobbies. 

* * * 

A few words were inadvertently omitted from Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s article on ‘* The Mosley Programme ”’ 
in our issue of December 20th. A sentence on page 400 
should have read as follows: ‘* There is to be ‘ a private 
costing process ’ to determine the efficiency of indivi- 
dual establishments, and to judge the fairness of the 
prices that are charged.”? The words now printed in 
italics were omitted. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


HESE are critical weeks. The text of the 
"ll aaah Trade Disputes Bill, which was 

issued just before Parliament rose, is being 
anxiously studied. The fate of the Ministry—and, with 
it, the political fate of Britain and the Empire for the 
next decade—may depend upon the reception accorded 
to the Bill on its second reading. For the measure is 
of first-class importance, and is backed by the Prime 
Minister and his principal colleagues. A second read- 
ing defeat therefore could have only one result—an 
appeal to the electorate. Determined opposition to the 
Bill from the Conservative Party is certain. Their 
amour propre is involved in the retention of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1927, with which Mr. Baldwin 
embellished the statute-book in his hour of triumph 
after the general strike. 

Everything, then, depends on the attitude of the 
Liberals. Their consciences may compel them to 
deny the Bill a second reading. If so, well and good. 
But if they have failed to consider fairly the various 
questions at issue—if they yield (as the Conservatives 
are hoping they will yield) to the appeals to passion 
or to prejudice so easily formulated where trade unions 
are concerned—a heavy responsibility will rest upon 
their shoulders. 

We would express the hope also that the Govern- 
ment will approach the second reading in a spirit of 
reasonableness and of willingness to compromise. In 
this Parliament, as we have repeatedly urged, three- 
party government is on its trial. Mr. MacDonald must 
remember, as a good democrat, his parliamentary 
limitations. The price of truculence is disaster. If he 
expresses, at the appropriate time, a readiness to con- 
sider in Committee such amendments to the Bill as 
Liberals may reasonably suggest, he will have created a 
valuable precedent. Every Liberal will recognize that, 
in fairness to his supporters, he must insist on drastic 
amendment of the Act of 1927. And few Liberals will 
deny that drastic amendment of that Act is desirable. 
But his first duty is the duty that he owes to the 
electorate as a whole . 

The Bill (like all Trade Union Bills) is essentially 
a lawyer’s Bill—it is almost impossible for the layman 
to discover what it means. This particular Bill, more- 
over, is concerned exclusively with legislation by refer- 


ence. In form, it reconstructs the Act of 1927, as a 
tailor might reconstruct a suit of clothes. But the 
reconstruction is far-reaching in character. The coat 


(Sections 1, 2, 8 of that Act) is turned inside-out. The 
vest and trousers (Sections 4, 5, 6) disappear altogether. 

But what does the Bill do in effect ? 

In effect, its aims are fourfold. First, it re-defines 
illegal strikes so as greatly to extend the area of legality. 
Secondly, it re-defines intimidation, in terms more 
restricted and more explicit than those of the Act of 
1927. Thirdly, it restores the ‘* contracting-out ” 
principle, in respect to the political levy, as the alter- 
native to the present principle of ‘* contracting-in.”’ 
And fourthly, it repeals those Sections of the 1927 Act 
which have reference to the status of Civil Servants 
and of municipal employees respectively. Let us 
attempt to define our attitude in regard to each of these 
issues. 

Overshadowing all others, is the question of illegal 
strikes. With the general strike of 1926 still fresh in 
our memories, it is difficult to approach this question 
fair-mindedly. But it needs to be examined in its 
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proper perspective. Before 1926, no strike had been 
illegal, by statute, for over a century. The with- 
holding of labour, as such—surely an _ indefeasible 
** right,’’ if there is one—had been freed for over fifty 
years from the consequences attributed to it by the 
common law; when new legal difficulties emerged—as 
after the Taff Vale judgment—these were promptly 
rectified by Parliament. The status of the ‘* sym- 
pathetic ” strike was indistinguishable from that of 
any other. 

The general strike modified our outlook. But it 
led to a confusion of issues which has never been 
properly resolved. It was suggested by some authori- 
ties that the general strike was “ illegal.”” But why? 
Because of its size, or because of its motive, or because 
of its consequences, or because it involved unlawful 
acts? The point was never cleared up. Passions were 
aroused which—not unnaturally—completely clouded 
the issue, and their upshot (a quite intelligible upshot 
no doubt) was the placing on the statute-book of the 
1927 Act. But the 1927 Act goes much too far, as 
Liberals generally recognized at the time. Impressive 
as a gesture, it was farcical as legislation. An Act that 
is passed, partly in panic, partly from vindictiveness, 
partly to satisfy the private grudge of one party against 
another, cannot stand for long. In purporting to 
illegalize ‘* general ’’ strikes, it illegalized ‘* sym- 
pathetic ’’ strikes. It blunted the edge of a weapon 
which we should be glad to see superseded, but which, 
in the last resort, is the only weapon that organized 
labour has. It took away rights that had been fought 
for by Liberals, or conceded by Liberal opinion, for 
the past two generations. 

And to what end? To provide a paper safeguard 
against a situation that cannot, of its very nature, be 
safeguarded in this way. In brief, the arguments 
against Section 1 of the 1927 Act are twofold. (1) In 
purporting to secure the community against general 
strikes, it illegalizes strikes of a legitimate character. 
Organized labour will never rest until the right to with- 
hold labour, where no unlawful act is involved, has 
been restored. (2) It is futile as a bulwark against 
such events as those of 1927. It is as futile as the 
Judge’s dictum in ‘* Alice in Wonderland,’’ when 
Alice’s increasing size threw him into a panic: “ All 
persons more than a mile high to leave the Court.”’ 
** You are nothing,”’ replied Alice, ** but a pack of 
cards.”’ 

This argument is not a defence of general strikes. 
The assertion that those who are opposed to the 1927 
Act ** want to see general strikes legalized ’’ is a pure 
appeal to prejudice. Nobody wants to see general 
strikes legalized. But what we do not want to see is 
labour unrest perpetuated, and the law _ brought 
inevitably into contempt. 

Moreover, as was pointed out three years ago in 
the ‘** Yellow Book,’’ a much more effective safeguard 
against a repetition of the events of 1926 is available. 
Let the “ essential services ’’—light, power, water, 
transport, &c.—be scheduled for special treatment. ket 
long-term contracts of employment be enforceable by 
law in these services, and make breach of contract 
therein a criminal offence. (As regards some services, 
this has already been done.) The organization of 
strikes which menace the public safety will then become 
virtually impossible. For the leaders would be charge- 
able, not with the vague, ill-defined offences created by 
the Act of 1927, but straightforwardly with criminal 
conspiracy. We should like to see the Bill, which does 
not, at present, provide an altogether satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the legislation it is proposed to repeal, re- 
modelled on these lines. 
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Next, as regards intimidation, our general objec- 
tion to Section 3 of the 1927 Act is similar to our 
objection to Section 1. It creates so many offences as 
to render precarious even the peaceable conduct of 
industrial disputes. The modifications proposed are 
sensibly devised, though it may be desirable to widen 
their scope a little. 

Finally, there is the vexed question of the political 
levy. Here, we are whole-heartedly for the Bill. Some 
Liberals are aggrieved by the proposal to restore 
** contracting-out.’’ But we would ask them to remem- 
ber that, even with ‘* contracting-out,’’ the Trade 
Unions are in an invidious position as compared with 
other associated bodies. Why should they not have the 
right to mobilize, if they wish, the “‘ inertia ’’ of their 
members? Is not that precisely what they are for? 
** Contracting-out,’’ as a concession to minorities, was 
only justified on the ground that, in some trades, to 
join the trade union is virtually compulsory. We think 
it was an adequate concession. To insist upon ‘* con- 
tracting-in ’’ is to go farther than is necessary; it was 
a Party meanness, perpetrated in the name of freedom, 
to which we are not prepared to subscribe. We hope 
that Liberals will stand in this matter by the attitude 
that they took up in 1927. 

We have not space to discuss in detail the problems 
of the Civil Servant and the municipal employee. 
Here, as elsewhere, there is room for negotiation and 
compromise. The Bill, indeed, bristles with difficulties 
that only a sense of fair play and a sense of proportion 
can resolve. [It is vital, therefore, that when Parlia- 
ment meets, these qualities should be well to the fore- 
front. 


A FATALIST’S REMONSTRANCE 


‘“*Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain 
That a strenuous cure is much worse than the pain.”’ 
Dr. WATTS (adapted). 


NINETEEN-THIRTY goes its way 
Unbeloved and unlamented. 
During its disastrous stay 
Fortune never once relented : 
Beaverbrook’s absurd Crusade, 
Hoover’s tariff, came together; 
Swelling doles, and dwindling trade. . 
And abominable weather. 


Black was every morning’s news: 
Coups d’état and revolutions— 
Arabs, Indians, and Jews 
Clamouring for Constitutions— 
Friction between whites and blacks— 
Wall Street slumps and Hatry crashes— 
Sixpence on the income tax— 
England beaten for the Ashes. 


In comes Nineteen-Thirty-one, 
While the prophets cry in chorus, 
All the past will be out-done 
By the troubles waiting for us. 
Why then worry—since we’re taught 
Nothing can prevent our sinking? 
What a comfortable thought 
For the folk who don’t like thinking ! 


On this fatalistie mood 

Keynes and Angell, in Tue Nation, 
Irritatingly intrude, 

Urging us to cerebration. 
Worst of all, it seems to me 

They have told the truth, deuce take it— 
Nineteen-Thirty-one will be 

What we nerve ourselves to make it! 

MAcFLECKNOE. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND 
DISARMAMENT 


LORD CECIL REPLIES TO 
GEORG BERNHARD 


ISUNDERSTANDING is the parent of international 
Meciscora. I am glad that Herr Georg Bernhard ex- 

pressed so frankly in the columns of THe NaTIon 
what I believe to be the view of a large body of opinion 
in Germany at the present time concerning the outcome of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. He will for- 
give me, I know, if I reply with equal frankness to his 
observations : I do so the more readily in the hope that 
I may dissipate to some extent the very serious misunder- 
standing which evidently exists in his country concerning 
the scope and function of that Commission. 

It was not within the competence of that body either 
to revise the Versailles Treaty or to determine the level to 
which such and such armaments should be reduced. It 
was our duty simply to classify armaments for limitation 
and to propose the methods of limitation. 

Herr Bernhard makes two quite distinct points; the 
first concerns equality in armaments between Germany and 
France : the second relates to the actual proposals of the 
Draft Convention. It is very natural for the Germans to 
desire equality, and probably anyone, if he were a Ger- 
man, would think just the same. But there are two things 
to remember about this. In the first place, it cannot be 
maintained that there is any treaty right to equality. There 
is a treaty obligation on al] those who made the Treaty of 
Versailles to carry out a measure of international disarma- 
ment. I do not myself think this admits of doubt or 
question. It must be a serious measure of disarmament, 
and it must be carried out within a reasonable time as the 
history of nations goes. But there is no actual fixed period 
for it, neither is there any ground for saying that, purely 
as a matter of treaty rights, the same measure of disarma- 
ment must be accepted for all nations alike. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more certain than that sooner or later 
the special arrangements of the Peace Treaties in this 
respect will have come to an end. No stable condition of- 
Europe can be built upon permanent inequality. It is 
therefore only a question of time as to when it comes to an 
end; and that surely ought to have some influence on the 
German stand-point with regard to it. 

Further, it must be observed that whether the Ger- 
mans’ desire to have equality is natural or unnatural, just 
or unjust, tenable or untenable, its bearing on disarmament 
is only indirect. What we want to secure is the greatest 
possible reduction of armaments all round, quite irrespec- 
tive of problems of equality or inequality except so far 
as the solution of such problems may bear upon the practic- 
ability of any disarmament scheme. 

Herr Bernhard’s other contention is that the actual 
proposals in the draft Convention are insufficient. He 
raises the old question of trained reserves. But it does 
not appear quite clear whether he desires to abolish con- 
scription all round, or the limitation of the annual con- 
tingent of recruits. If he desires the abolition of con- 
scription, I should be entirely of his opinion if only I 
thought it were at all a practical proposal to make. But 
I am convinced that it is not. Not only is it true that the 
other Continental nations will not hear of it, but even those 
nations who by treaty have in fact been obliged to abandon 
conscription are by no means unanimous in praise of that 
change. Large sections of opinion in Germany appear to 
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demand a reversion to the old conscriptionist system, and 
Bulgaria is repeatedly asking for it. It appears therefore 
that there is a good deal of disarmament education to be 
accomplished before the general abolition of conscription 
can be regarded as a question of practical politics. 

If, on the other hand, Herr Bernhard merely desires 
the limitation of the annual contingent, so that the amount 
of trained reserves can be limited, then the result aimed at 
can be attained through the Draft Convention, if not per- 
haps by the actual method that Herr Bernhard prefers. 

According to the Convention, there is to be limitation 
of all effectives, both professional officers and men and 
conscripts. If the Disarmament Conference fixes the limit 
in any country sufficiently low, then the number of con- 
scriptionist troops will have to be reduced. That can be 
done in any way that the national Government of that 
country prefers, provided that the figure agreed upon is 
not exceeded. Selection of men for military service 
might be determined by lot, or restricted by a higher 
medical standard, or by more extensive exemptions for 
family or industrial duties, all of which methods already 
obtain in some countries. Limitation of the period of ser- 
vice also has a most important bearing upon the aggressive 
capacity of national forces. If the period of service is 
sufficiently reduced, national armies can be put on a militia 
basis as in Switzerland, available for defence but not for 
attack. In this connection it must be remembered that the 
proposed limitation extends to all military service, including 
‘* refresher courses ’? as well as the first training with the 
colours. 

One word may be added. Herr Bernhard and some 
other German controversialists dwell on the immense mili- 
tary value of trained reserves. There are important 
military experts in Germany and elsewhere who do not 
take that view; but in any case when the discussion as to 
the appropriate force in each country is entered upon at 
the World Disarmament Conference no doubt the 
‘* potential ” of trained reserves will have to be taken into 
account just as, on the other hand, the actual fighting 
value of long-service troops will have to be considered. 

Herr Bernhard’s other great criticism of the Draft 
Convention is as to material. I should be the first to 
admit that budgetary limitation is by itself incomplete. 
No doubt it does not deal adequately with material at 
present in stock, and it is possible, though I think not so 
easy as Herr Bernhard makes out, to evade such a limita- 
tion. But I am confident myself that with the machinery 
suggested of requiring uniform returns from the different 
countries as to their total expenditure, and special returns 
as to their naval and military material, this will 
form a fairly trustworthy method of limitation. Herr 
Bernhard says that the budgets of the different nations 
are obscure. So no doubt they are to casual observers, 
but to budgetary experts they are clear enough, and the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission to be set up at 
Geneva will have at its service al] the budgetary experts 
that it requires. 

Short of deliberate deception I do not believe that it 
is possible that any doubt can exist as to the amount of 
money that is being spent by each country on armaments. 
And if there is to be deliberate deception, no scheme can 
be made really watertight, least of all such a plan as direct 
limitation of material. Nothing can be more certain than 
that an international inspector admitted unwillingly into 
a country will only see what the authorities of that country 
choose that he should see. 

Some of the larger weapons—long-range artillery, for 
instance—it may be impossible to conceal; but a great 

part of the most essential equipment of an army consists 
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of comparatively smal] articles like rifles, shells, bombs, or 
machine guns, and in many other cases the engines of war 
can be kept in pieces and assembled at the last moment. 
I cannot believe that Herr Bernhard himself would contend 
that it would be possible to establish such a system of 
supervision as was worked in Germany for several years 
after the war, or that, if it were possible, it would be desir- 
able to do so. It was a measure of very doubtful policy 
and effectiveness as applied to two or three nations. It 
would be little better than insanity to try to apply it to 
the whole world. 

I am confident that the system of budgetary limitation 
of material, coupled with the limitation of personnel, 
is the best that has yet been suggested. It may be that 
when the Conference meets it will be found possible to 
strengthen it by specific limitation of some of the larger 
weapons or in other ways. But I have no doubt myself 
that with appropriate measures it can be made a very real 
method of disarmament. Nor am I so pessimistic as Herr 
Bernhard concerning the possibilities of arousing the 
ordinary taxpaying citizen to demand, through his repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, a strict and honest limitation of 
military budgets, and their progressive reduction. Indeed 
any method of limitation inscribed in Treaties will be futile 
unless, by that hard work of popular education to which 
every friend of peace should now set his hand, the people 
can be brought to the point of insisting that it be made 
effective. I therefore most earnestly urge those in all 
countries who are dissatisfied with the Draft Convention, 
yet desire a genuine reduction of armaments, to abandon 
regrets and recriminations and to concentrate upon the one 
task which really matters, which is, to inspire and organize 
public opinion in order to secure the success of the Dis- 
armament Conference. ‘T'nere are only a few months—none 
too many—in which we can hope to do this. 

CECIL. 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSITY 


REPRESENTATION 


By ELEANOR RATHBONE 


(Independent Member for the Combined English 
Universities.) 


T is often taken for granted that University representa- 

tion is an undemocratic institution, a survival from the 

past, which has no practical effect but to endow a few 
thousand favoured individuals belonging to the well-to-do 
classes with two votes apiece and to enable them thus to 
strengthen Conservative representation. 

This is a superficial and out-of-date view, which should 
be revised in the light of the following facts : 

(1) In the eight Combined English Universities the 
great majority of students come up from secondary 
municipal schools or endowed grammar schools. A very 
large proportion (amounting in the case of two of the largest 
Universities to over two-thirds of the full-time students) 
began their education in the public elementary schools. The 
same is probably true to an equal or greater extent of the 
Universities of Scotland and Wales, and to a lesser but to 
a very considerable extent of the older English Universities. 
It is probably safe to say that nowadays a large majority 
of University graduates have come from homes which cannot 
be called affluent, and have owed their University educa- 
tion to their own abilities and industry, aided by parental 
self-sacrifice and—for great numbers of them—by scholar- 
ships and maintenance grants. 

(2) The proportion of University voters who come from 
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the newer and more democratically constituted Universities 
is rising rapidly. Thus in 1925 the two members represent- 
ing the Combined English Universities were elected by a 
constituency numbering 5,665 voters. At the 1929 election 
the number had risen to 13,776 voters; on the present 
register there are 17,269 voters, i.e., the number has more 
than trebled in three years and has risen by over 25 per 
cent. in less than two years. It would seem inconsistent and 
capricious if Parliament, having extended University repre- 
seutation to embrace the newer and more democratically 
constituted Universities only twelve years ago, were to 
abolish this form of representation before there has been 
time really to test its effect under present conditions. 

(3) A substantial minority of University voters have 
and can have only their University votes for Parliament, 
since they are for the time being residing in the Dominions, 
Colonies, or abroad. A calculation recently made indicated 
that this was true of over 8 per cent. of Oxford graduates. 
A large proportion of these overseas voters are serving their 
country in the diplomatic or colonial services or as represen- 
tatives of British commercial or industrial firms. Their 
University votes give them a motive for keeping in touch 
with home politics and their disfranchisement would break a 
link between them and the mother country. 

(4) It would not only be the minority of graduates 
residing overseas who would be deprived of effective repre- 
sentation by the abolition of the University franchise. The 
main case for electoral reform to-day is based on the failure 
of the present system adequately to represent the opinions 
and interests of those sections which, though in a minority 
in nearly all constituencies, constitute together a substantial 
and weighty body of opinion. But this failure of the repre- 
sentative system to be truly representative would be inten- 
sified by the abolition of University representation. The 
fact is that whereas most of the chief industrial occupations 
—miners, textile workers, railway workers—are so localized 
that the great Trade Unions do actually nominate and to a 
great extent control their special representatives, the pro- 
fessions and occupations which are mainly recruited from 
among University graduates are so distributed over the 
whole country that Oxford and Cambridge are probably the 
only two local constituencies in which graduates are in 
sufficient numbers to form even a substantial minority of 
voters. Yet as representatives of the higher education and 
of the higher grades of every occupation, both the occupa- 
tional interests and the general political views of these 
sections ought to carry their full weight in Parliament. It 
is difficult to see how they can be made to do so otherwise 
than through University representation; or, alternatively, 
by a system of proportional representation with much larger 
constituencies than is usually proposed or has the least 
chance of being adopted. 

It is sometimes said that graduates are well able to look 
after themselves and to secure representatives in Parliament 
through the ordinary constituencies. But even if this is true 
at present, the members so returned represent constituencies 
where the majority have the point of view and interests of 
the weekly wage earner. And what of the future? Do not 
working-class constituencies show an increasing preference 
for representatives of their own kind? May not this soon 
result in a Parliament that is even too predominantly 
proletarian and may have as narrow and selfish an outlook 
as the too predominantly prosperous Parliaments of the past 
often showed? As an example of how this might work out, 
consider three questions now in the political arena. The 
Schoo] Attendance Bill affects primarily the elementary 
schools, but its reactions on the reorganization of secondary, 
technical and higher education need careful consideration. 
The Dye-Stuffs Act concerns the interests of scientific 
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research as well as of the textile workers. Both these are 
typical of questions likely to receive one-sided consideration 
in the kind of Parliament foreshadowed. Much less obvious 
but perhaps not less important in its reactions both on 
University graduates and on public well-being is the ques- 
tion of the recruitment of the Civil Service and the Local 
Government Service, now occupying the attention of a 
Royal Commission and a Departmental Committee respec- 
tively. Already the University graduate is inexorably 
barred from al] but a very smal] percentage of posts in these 
Services by the usual age-limits for entry of eighteen and 
sixteen. The openings from which he is thus excluded 
include many avenues to posts particularly suited for and 
urgently needing the wide outlook of trained minds (e.g., 
in Employment Exchanges under the Ministry of Labour). 
Strong, continuous and well-organized pressure is being 
brought to bear still further to bar out the graduate from 
these avenues. The just plea that every private ought to 
carry a field-marshal’s baton in his haversack is being in 
effect replaced by the unjust plea that no one who has not 
begun as a drummer-boy should ever rise to be a field- 
marshal. Suppose this outlook more and more reflected in 
Parliament! University representation is a small bulwark 
against it, but a bulwark worth preserving. It is a bulwark 
based not on class but on quality—on the quality of electors 
who owe their education to their own abilities and their 
parents’ self-sacrifice. 

(5) It is a grave mistake to assume that because in 
the past and under conditions which are rapidly changing, 
University elections have been run mainly on party political 
lines and to the predominant advantage of the Conservative 
Party, this will always and necessarily be so. Of the twelve 
present University M.P.s, two are Liberals and two were 
elected on a non-party basis. The indications are that there 
is a strong feeling among graduates in favour of indepen- 
dency in University elections and that, both among 
graduates and in the outside public, such doubts as exist 
as to the value of University representation are based on 
the objection attached to any system which seems merely to 
duplicate the record of the graduate’s opinions on party 
political issues. This difficulty could be got over if the 
political parties would agree to keep their hands off Univer- 
sity elections, and this might be achieved if the various 
bodies representative of University authorities and Univer- 
sity graduates were to take a strong stand in the matter 
and make it known that they preferred to choose their 
representatives on the ground of individual fitness. The 
effect of such an agreement, if achieved, would be to make 
it easier for University Members to bring into Parliament 
that attitude of open-mindedness and complete freedom 
from bias which is, or should be, characteristic of the 
Universities themselves, but which must be difficult to 
reconcile with party loyalty. Each such Member would, 
no doubt, continue to have affinities with whichever poli- 
tical party most nearly represented his own point of view. 
But he would be free from the obligation imposed by party 
ties to act as a pledged advocate of a predetermined policy. 
In view of the excessively complicated economic, social 
and educational problems which occupy the attention of 
Parliament, it seems that there should be a place in its 
deliberations for at least a small group of Members holding 
a position of intellectual freedom and of detachment from 
ordinary political ties. 

But if the Universities desire to retain their separate 
representation, it is for them to speak. The influence of 
their graduates, if they choose to assert it, should be a 
very potent force. Their opinions should, however, be ex- 
pressed soon and decidedly, if they are to prevent the 
probability of their representation being traded away as 
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though it were but one item, and that of quite secondary 
importance, in a series of bargains between the Labour and 
Liberal Parties. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE MOSLEY PROGRAMME 


Sir,—Sir Herbert Samuel's article on the ‘‘ Mosley Pro- 
gramme "’ is an example of how a great tradition can blind 
the eyes of an able man to the realities of a changed world. 

Before the war many of his arguments would have been 
indisputable: to-day many of them are almost unanswer- 
able. They are unanswerable, however, not because they 
have validity, but because anyone who can _ seriously 
advance them must be so wholly out of touch with the real 
world that to recall him from his dreamland is next to 
impossible. 

I will try to take Sir Herbert’s main points in turn :— 

(1) He tells us that Mosley alleged that since the war 
Great Britain has failed ‘‘to expand the market for its 
manufactures.’’ If Mosley used the phrase I should have 
thought that it was a somewhat grave understatement of 
the position. Does Sir Herbert deny that our exports ex- 
pressed in pre-war values, are from 10 to 20 per cent. lower 
than in 1913? The actual figures, taking 1924 as 100, are: — 
1913, 120; 1924, 100; 1929, 108.3; 1930, 87.4 (estimated). 
No, he does not deny it—he merely asserts with a truly 
magnificent disregard of unpleasant facts, ‘‘ This feature 
does not exist.”’ 

(2) Sir Herbert then proceeds to explain away the £344 
million of ‘‘ so-called manufactured articles’? which are 
imported into this country. It appears that some £244 
millions of them do not count. Some of them, we are told, 
for instance, are not really manufactured—for example, 
‘‘cement, pig iron, copper sheets, leather,’’ &c. What is 
wrong with cement, with pig iron, or with leather? Are 
not people employed in cement works and in tanneries? Is 
there any fatal circurnstance which prevents this country 
producing cement or tanning leather as well and, given 
equal wages, as cheaply as anyone else? Sir Herbert’s 
argument reminds me strongly of those speeches of Mr, 
Winston Churchill’s in the last Parliament in which he 
explained away the unemployment figures. The unem- 
ployed, however, remained unimpressed. 

These, however, are merely illustrations of Sir Herbert’s 
arguments, His main case is stated in the paragraph 
beginning, ‘‘I suggest that Sir Oswald’s entire diagnosis 
of the situation is wrong.’’ In this paragraph he says, if 
I may summarize without, I hope, misrepresenting, ‘the 
real trouble is simply that our great exporting trades, e.g., 
Coal and Cotton, have thrown out thousands of men. Hence 
what use is it to talk about the home market at all, since it 
can never absorb the coal and cotton we used to export, and 
must export again? Coal and Cotton have caused the 
trouble, therefore the only way to cure it is to cure Coal 
and Cotton. You can only cure Coal and Cotton by export- 
ing them. Therefore, as Mr. Thomas once tersely put it, 
“It all boils down to exports.”’’ 

It is really incredible that a man of Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
standing can adopt such an argument. Can he not See that 
it is a complete non sequitur to say that because Coal, 
Cotton, &c., have put the unemployed out of work, only 
Coal and Cotton can reabsorb them? Has he no inkling of 
the fact, which almost everyone else has at last realized, 
that, whatever else is doubtful, it is practically certain that 
the world will never again take the pre-war British export of 
Coal and Cotton ; that to try and find work for the unem- 
ployed by attempting to reabsorb them into coal and cotton, 
&c., is what we have been obstinately trying to do for the 
last ten years, and that it is now proved beyond doubt that 
in so doing we have been running our heads into a brick 
wall, and that we shall knock ourselves silly if we go on 
much lenger? 

Naturally we must do everything possible for the Coal 
and Cotton industries. And a great deal more both could 
and should be done than any Government has yet had the 
courage to attempt. Coal and Cotton must be rationalized 
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in order that they may survive ; but do not let us deceive 
ourselves by supposing that this will absorb the unem- 
ployed ; rather the reverse. 

This is the real fundamental difference between us. Sir 
Herbert reveals himself as the super-Conservative who still 
believes that the pre-war balance of British industry, with 
its extraordinary degree of specialization in a few great 
exporting industries, such as Coal and Cotton, can be 
restored. The whole essence of the case advanced in the 
manifesto is that it is now absolutely clear that this can 
never be done. Or does Sir Herbert think that his unequalled 
powers of debate could be successfully employed in per- 
suading the Chinese, the Indians, and the Japanese to cease 
from spinning cotton, or in convincing the rest of the world 
that oil and water power have, after all, been a mistake 
and that they should return to British coal? 

We for our part believe that it is absolutely imperative 
to apply a plan to the far-reaching readjustment that must 
be effected. We must become a much more diversified com- 
munity, producing a far greater variety of commodities and 
satisfying our own needs, both industrial and agricultural, 
to a decidedly larger extent. In other words, the propor- 
tion of our foreign trade (imports and exports) to our home 
trade will, and should, fall. This is what we have called 
‘‘insulation.”” At once a cry of panic goes up. Sir Herbert 
voices it in classical language :— 

‘The essence of the whole matter is that we in this 
crowded island must import food and raw materials in order 
to live, and we must export manufactured goods, or coal, in 
order to pay for them.”’ 

This is platform stuff. Of course, it is true that we shall 
always find it profitable and, indeed, essential to import 
large quantities of food and raw materials. From this 
simple platitude Sir Herbert proceeds to draw every kind of 
fallacious conclusion. To-day our imporis of food and raw 
materials are valued at £557 million (this includes drink 
and tobacco). Of these at least £100 million worth could 
be produced with advantage in this country—and would 
be so produced under Sir Herbert Samuel’s own Liberal 
Party policy for agriculture. This leaves an annual food 
and raw materials ‘‘ bill’? of some £450 million which, 
truly, we must pay each year. It is this bill which, it seems, 
causes all the panic. ‘‘ Do anything,’’ Sir Herbert and his 
friends imply, ‘‘ which even might decrease your exports 
and you won't be able to pay. And then we shall all 
starve!’’ At present our exports are at some £700 million 
a year, so We have a pretty good margin to start with. 
3ut to reckon like this is to accept Sir Herbert’s, if he 
will forgive me, amazingly sloppy statement, that we can 
only pay for our food, &c., ‘‘by the export of manufac- 
tured goods and coal.”’ 

Our vast exports of services, above all, of course, 
shipping, and also insurance, banking, &c., &c., are simply 
ignored. Again, has Sir Herbert ever heard of such a thing 
as our foreign investments? The first of these items is 
valued at £232 million a year, the second at £285 million (a 
total of £517 million). Thus we could pay for the whole of 
our necessary food and raw material imports if we did not 
export a single manufactured article or a ton of coal, And 
we should still have a £67 million balance in hand! Natur- 
ally, no one igs suggesting that we should cut down our 
imports of manufactured goods, to nothing. But the figures 
prove that we should not have the slightest difficulty in 
paying for our necessary imports even if we lost half our 
present export trade. That is no reason at all for not doing 
everything possible to retain all the exports we have got. 
But it does show the folly of sacrificing everything in a 
panic effort to restore the old world position of Coal, Cotton, 
&c., for fear that we shall starve if we do not! That effort 
must be in vain, and while we are making it we postpone 
the real task of making that national readjustment to other 
fields of production, largely for the home market, which 
will in the end prove quite unavoidable. 

It seemed necessary to go into some detail on these 
points as Sir Herbert’s misconceptions of fact are wide- 
spread. But I have left myself no space to discuss the 
objeetions he raises te the particular proposals for national 
planning which we have made. Suffice it to say that the 
‘*Commodity Boards *’ which he so derides are analogous 
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to the Licensing Committee under the Dyestuffs Act. 
This was, after all, an Act which he helped to pass, 
and which he recently described as a carefully and scien- 
tifically designed piece of legislation. Broadly, however, no- 
one denies that national planning will be difficult and 
laborious. Our task is consciously and in due order to lay 
the foundations of a new British industrial system, resting 
on an altered balance between home and export trade, 
between industry and agriculture. This task must be 
accomplished if we are to survive as a great community and 
are to avoid unparalleled sufferings to the working class. 
The signatories of the manifesto are far from supposing 
that they have solved all the problems of such planning: 
nor do they ignore the important contributions of others, 
including the authors of the Yellow Book, etc. But what is 
so alarming is to discover that someone of the eminence and 
authority of Sir Herbert Samuel has never, in fact, realized 
the necessity for planning the new basis, and is still nursing 
the disastrous delusion that if only things are left alone 
the old prosperity in the old industries will return. 

That way lies catastrophe. To adopt it means that we 
must forthwith adjust ourselves to the world levels of 
wages, costs, prices. As a first step, most of our laboriously 
built-up social standards, insurances, pensions,Trade Boards, 
sheltered wage rates, etc., etc., must be thrown overboard: 
everything must be ruthlessly jettisoned, which will hamper 
us in a mad competitive struggle with the rest of the world 
for fast vanishing markets. 

What other possible alternative is there to the policy of 
conscious national readjustment suggested in our mani- 
festo? If Sir Herbert Samuel knows of one, will he inform 
us? If not, is he prepared to face the inevitable social 
consequences of laissez faire in twentieth-century condi- 
tions?—Yours, &c., 

JOHN STRACHEY. 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL AND THE 
MOSLEY MEMORANDUM 
SIR,-- 
Though the state of trade is rotten 
And ihe workless figures rise ; 
And the times seem misbegotten 
And each rosy prospect dies— 
** Coal and Cotton! ‘Coal and Cotton!" 
Bold Sir Herbert loudly cries! 


Though the Japs are cotton-spinning 
To their own enormous gain ; 

And though Oil the fight is winning 
And Coal comes not again— 

‘* Coal and Cotton! Coal and Cotton! ”’ 
Is the Liberal refrain! 


Though ten years we've chased this phantom 
And no sign of progress made ; 

And while our Rome was burning 
Like some Nero we have played— 

Still the cry is ‘‘ Coal and Cotton! ”’ 
‘Rally round the Export Trade! ”’ 


Though we number fifty millions 
And we’re mostly underfed ; 
And Agriculture’s dying 
And will very soon be dead— 
‘Coal and Cotton! Coal and Cotton!” 
(Never mind your daily bread !) 


Though South Wales is nearly desolate, 
And Lancashire a wild, 
The infant Samuel still repeats 
Just like a little child— 
‘* Coal and Cotton! Coal and Cotton! 
And Free Trade-.undefiled! ”’ 
~Yours, &c., 
W. J. Brown. 
Wolverhampton West. 
December 2ist, 1930. 
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THE TRADES DISPUTES BILL 


Sir,—I was a Liberal candidate at the last election and 
with a little more luck would be now in the House of 
Commons, and so find myself examining every question as 
it arises from the point of view of how I would vote on 
each question. 

In spite of Lord Buckmaster’s able indictment of the 
Bill in the Times, I would vote for the second reading, and 
if you will give me space I will tell you why. 

My reason is that I regard Part I, of the present Trades 
Disputes Act a most dangerous interference with the liberty 
of the subject. In the first place a strike is declared illegal 
if it is what is known as a sympathetic strike. 

The most famous instance of a sympathetic strike was 
when the stevedores came out to help the dockers fighting 
for sixpence an hour under John Burns. 

Under the present Act it is only necessary for the 
Attorney-General to declare such a strike illegal, and anyone 
who “declares, instigates, or incites ’’ is subject to sum- 
mary arrest, and the magistrates would be bound to convict, 
the case having been pre-judged by the Attorney-General’s 
decision. 

If this had been the law of the land at the time of the 
dockers’ strike, many prominent citizens, possibly including 
Cardinal Manning, would have suffered arrest and con- 
viction. 

The next clause is even more dangerous. A strike is 
illegal which is calculated to coerce the Government, either 
directly or by inflicting hardship on the community. 

All strikes inflict hardship on the community, and the 
definition is so wide that no one could tell what was illegal 
until the Attorney-General spoke. There is no appeal inside 
or outside the Courts from his decision, and one man has 
the power to send hundreds of his fellow citizens to prison 
for an offence which only became illegal after it had been 
committed. 

To those who defend the Act, I ask: what would have 
happened if it had been the law of the land at the time of 
the general strike with a Conservative Government, in the 
hands of the colliery owners, in power? They admit that we 
should have had bloodshed, street fighting, and possibly 
revolution. 

The Government having no such drastic powers at their 
command, left the people of this country to settle the matter 
among themselves, and took great credit to themselves for 
their ‘‘ masterly inactivity.”’ If they had had the powers of 
the Trade Union Act they would have arrested the Trades 
Union leaders, had them condemned to imprisonment for 
periods of six months to two years, and then the fat would 
have been in the fire with a vengeance. 

The new Bill can be amended in Committee. It has 
obviously been drafted with that expectation, but the worst 
attack on the liberties of the subject since the days of the 
Stuarts must go.—Yours, &c., A. P. Laurie. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


S1r,—One of the two supposed ‘‘ demerits’’ of P.R. on 
which Mr. Cornish invites comment, is that it would make it 
more difficult for one of three parties to be ‘‘ independent of 
the others *’ in Parliament (i.e., if a minority in the country). 
But this difficulty is not affected by any electoral method. 
It occurs wherever there are more than two parties. It can 
hardly be greater anywhere than in France and England 
at the present time. It is sometimes modified by a 
‘“strong’’ Government emerging accidentally from a 
minority vote, as here in 1924-9; but this remedy (possible 
also with the Alternative Vote) is worse than the disease. 
The new situation can only be met fairly by assuring equal 
justice to all. 

As to the other ‘‘ demerit,’’ I cannot imagine how P.R. 
can possibly encourage a ‘‘ vote for the party ticket irrespec- 
tive of individuals.’’ With our single-member constituencies 
an elector, unless willing to risk the loss of the seat, must 
vote for the one candidate selected by nis party machine. 
To my mind, one chief merit of P.R. with larger con- 
stituencies is that every elector (without being worried by 
other parties for his alternative vote) has, for the first time, 
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by the order of his preferences, an effective choice, not only 
as to the personal merits of the various candidates of his 
own party, but as to whether they favour Baldwin or 
Beaverbrook, MacDonald or Mosley, or, if Liberals, usually 
vote with the Government or the Opposition. These differ- 
ences are often as important, or more so, than those dividing 
others with differing party labels.—Yours, &c., 

Scarborough. W. S. ROWNTREE. 
December 26th, 1930. 


VIVISECTION 

Sir,—If it is true that vivisection is practised in England 
in the sense described by your correspondent, how do the 
villains-in-chief obtain their assistants? For it is obvious 
that there must be a certain number of assistants who take 
no part in the actual horrors, but who feed and look after 
the animals, &c. I am one of the villains-in-chief, and can 
tell you what I do. I always choose boy scouts, because | 
find them a good type of boy. On my staff there are four 
between the ages of fifteen and nineteen who are all active 
scouts. The first reply I make, as the head of a laboratory 
making an annual return to the Home Office of from 2,000 
to 3,000 experiments on animals, to the accusation that this 
work is cruel, is that it is very unlikely that four scouts 
would see this work from day to day and make no protest. 

The second reply is that none of the work is done behind 
closed doors. I have a single department in a large building 
and the other departments do not work on animals, My 
department is constantly visited while work on animals is 
in progress by people from other departments, and also by 
people from outside. These are not circumstances in which 
pain can be inflicted on animals. 

There are five women in the depariment, two with the 
necessary Home Office licences and a certificate to dispense 
with an anesthetic in certain defined circumstances. I am 
often showing their rats and guinea-pigs to visitors, and as 
often finding it difficult to make the visitors believe that 
each one of those animals has to be returned to the Home 
Office as the subject of an experiment in which no anesthetic 
is used. The animals are indistinguishable in appearance 
and behaviour from the pet animals of any boy. 

Your correspondent points out that there are 1,353 
people, of whom 167 are women, who hold licences from the 
Home Office. All hold University degrees, some read THE 
NATION, and a few, like myself, are fathers of five children. 
Is it conceivable that we can carry out daily tasks which 
cause perceptible suffering to animals? If this is conceivable 
to some, then is it conceivable that the assistants, who are, 
of course, much more numerous, can be successfully bribed 
not to disclose the horrors they see? Do you think it would 
be possible to keep the horrors dark, if any horrors really 
existed? 

It is not worth arguing to-day whether vivisection has 
diminished disease. But few realize how immense are the 
strides being made towards the complete conquest of disease. 
It is not a wilder prophecy to say that in twenty-five years 
the conquest will be achieved, than it was in 1890 to say that 
in twenty-five years men would fly.—Yours, &c., 

December 23rd, 1930. J. H. B. 


A VICTORIAN DEAN 


Sir,—When Mr. Francis Birrell in his interesting but 
somewhat unsympathetic review writes of the ‘“ Salty 
depths ’’ of the Lake of Tiberias, he is presumably confound- 
ing it with the Dead Sea, for the Sea of Galilee is a fresh- 
water lake. Mr. Birrell thinks it remarkable that the Prince 
‘*should have shown some emotion’’ at the sight. But 
anyone seeing that lovely lake with the snowy heights of 
Herman in the distance would indeed have to be dull of soul 
not to be moved even apart from its unique associations, A 
sense of humour, not quite undisciplined, is a good quality 
anywhere, but in Palestine a sense of reverence is a better 
companion. I found no * boring trip *’ in all my stay there. 
Mr. Birrell does justice to Stanley’s historical sense, but 
suggests that his sermons were dull compositions. I wonder 
whether you can find space for a passage which I take from 
a cherished volume :— 
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‘Yet more, the good thoughts, the good deeds, the good 
memories of those who have been the salt and the light 
of the Earth do not perish with their departure—they live on 
still; and those who have wrought them live in them. The 
weary traveller in the South of Spain, who after passing 
many an arid plain and many a bare hill, finds himself at 
nightfall under the heights of Granada, will hear plashing 
and rippling under the shade of the spreading trees and along 
the side of the dusty road the grateful murmur of running 
waters, of streamlets whose sweet music mingles with his 
dreams as he sleeps, and meets his ear as the first pleasant 
voice in the stillness of the early dawn. What is it? It is the 
sound of the irrigating rivulets called into existence by the 
Moorish occupants of Granada, five centuries ago, which 
amidst all the changes of race and religion have never ceased 
to flow. Their Empire has fallen, their creed has_ been 
suppressed by fire and sword, their nation has been driven 
from the shores of Spain, and their palaces crumble into 
ruins ; but this trace of their beneficent civilization still con- 
tinues, and in this continuity that which was good and wise 
and generous in that gifted but unhappy race still lives on to 
cheer and to refresh their enemies and their conquerors. 
Even so it is with the good deeds of those who have gone 
before us. ...To admire what is admirable, to adore what 
is adorable, to follow what is noble... this is the true 
apostolic succession, is the true identity of the life of man 
and God, is the true continuity of the Christian Church, is 
the true communion of saints.” 

This utterance of a Victorian dean delivered fifty-three 
years ago is in much the same spirit as those of an eminent 
contemporary dean at his best.—Yours, &c., 


C. W. 
JOHN BRIGHT 


S1r,—I am surprised that no one has written to you in 
comment upon Mr. Leonard Woolf's article on John Bright. 
May I put a few points before him and your readers? 

(1) Bright, next to Cobden, was chiefly responsible for 
the conversion of Britain to Free Trade, and this, not by the 
methods of the stunt Press nor by the semi-violent sensa- 
lionalism of some modern agitations, but by a weighty and 
sustained campaign of argument. 

(2) It was Bright who led the nation to the second great 
step in its democratic development, the Reform Bill of 1867. 

(3) Bright’s opposition to the Crimean War, at the cost 
of his position as Tribune of the People, is one of the finest 
examples of the courage in fidelity to principle that our 
political history presents. Moreover, before long most of his 
opponents admitted that he had been right. This, too, was 
but one of his many services to the cause of Peace. 

(4) Bright’s views on India were such that if he had 
been listened to we should have been spared many sub- 
sequent errors and tragedies :— 

‘‘] believe that it is our duty not only to govern India 

Well now for our own sakes and to satisfy our own con- 
science, but so to arrange its government and so to administer 
it that we should look forward to the time—which may be 
distant, but may not be so remote—when India will have 
to take up her own government, and administer it in her own 
fashion.” 

(5) Bright was one of the world’s greatest orators, and if 
the world does not appreciate him as such to-day, it need 
not boast about it. 

Much more might be written on religious equality, the 
American Civil War, and other issues wherein he showed his 
insight, his liberal outlook, and his independent mind. Nor 
were the integrity of his character and the high level of the 
appeals which he made to his fellow citizens among the least 
of his services. Can we afford to belittle him?—Yours, &c., 

F. E. PoLrarp. 

9, Denmark Road, Reading. 

December 21st, 1930, 


MACFLECKNOE AND TENNYSON 


Sir,—At the end of a year it may be permissible to thank 
MacFlecknoe for his remarkable weekly contributions. And 
when in his last stanza he advises us to try ‘‘ Peace upon 
earth ; to men goodwill,’’ it may be remarked that he is at 
one with the poet of ‘‘ Nature red in tooth and claw,’’ for 
the whole stanza reads thus :— 

‘* Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love creation’s final law, 
Though Nature red in tooth and claw 
With rapine, shrieked against his creed.” 
—Yours, &c., SENEX. 
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A WOMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


HEN the project of this Notebook was first dis- 

cussed, the Editor sent out a questionnaire to a 

large number of representative women, asking for 
their opinion of the proposal, and appending a list of sug- 
gested subjects for their consideration. The high propor- 
tion of replies received showed a remarkably unanimous 
anxiety that THe Nation should repudiate any feature 
which might revive the traditional separation of women 
from the common life of the State. The young secretary 
of a mixed organization summed up the general feeling in 
an admirable sentence : ‘* I am not interested in the segre- 
gation of women’s interests as distinct from the interests 
of society.”? Two or three well-known women went so far 
as to oppose emphatically the whole idea of the Notebook, 
one even stating that if it materialized: her subscription to 
THe Nation would cease. Such expressions of opinion 
certainly provide most welcome evidence of the degree to 
which the ideals of the woman’s movement have been 
accepted and understood, even by those who remained 
outside it in the early critical days. The more vehement 
these denunciations of sex segregation, the more emphatic 
is their testimony that human nature, most obstinate of 
organisms, not only can but sometimes does change rapidly. 
Once this fact is established, so many of man’s more 
civilized dreams come within reasonable range of realiza- 
tion—the elimination of mental and physical unfitness, the 
banishment of war from the body politic, the enlargement 
of human personality to grand dimensions. 


* * * 


I am only too glad to assure those who so accommodat- 
ingly reflected my own views in their replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, that no one could be more determined than my- 
self to avoid the forlorn ‘‘ Woman’s Page ”’ of lugubrious 
tradition. A Woman’s Notebook may be, and usually will 
be, a commentary on subjects of equal interest and impor- 
tance to both sexes. It will avoid the purely political, 
because this is adequately covered by other parts of the 
paper, and the purely domestic because this is already 
assumed by so many periodicals to play a quite dispropor- 
tionate part in the lives of their readers. Publications will, 
as a rule, only be mentioned if they have some special 
relevance to other topics discussed. It was very properly 
felt by nearly all who found ‘* Books by or for Women ” 
among the subjects suggested in the questionnaire, that 
sex considerations should not enter into literature. I can 
promise those who feared the renewal of such antiquated 
discriminations by this column that mention in it of any 
book worthy of review on general grounds will not be made 
a substitute for adequate notice in the literary pages. 
Apart from these specified topics, there is no subject on 
which I may not permit myself to comment, and no theme, 
interesting in itself, to the discussion of which I shall 
assume women, as such, to be indifferent. 


* * * 


This Notebook will probably deal mainly with general 
subjects in their particular application to women, and will 
draw attention to changes and tendencies affecting women 
which are apt to be overlooked because they belong to a 
general problem. I shali not, however, elaborately avoid 
all topics having no direct appeal to men, for part of this 
column’s purpose is to provide—for the benefit of readers 
who are too busy to look through the whole of any weekly 
journal for such items—news of events arranged only, or 
mainly, for women. The woman who feels that she must 
apologize for her preoccupation with some non-masculine 
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scheme or function demonstrates, not feminism, but an 
inferiority complex of the most feverish type. Frankly 
to acknowledge, without fear or hypocrisy, interest in 
whatever aspect of life really attracts one most, seems to 
me the best evidence of psychological emancipation in 
human beings of either sex. 


* * * 


Among suggested topics favoured by the completed 
questionnaires, careers for women was easily the first. 
Other popular subjects included women’s movements 
abroad, housing and town planning, laws affecting women, 
and women’s unemployment. This emphasis on careers 
indicates clearly the logical] development of feminism in 
the new decade. Political equality is Dead Sea fruit unless 
it leads to economic equality—a fact well recognized by the 
National Union of Women Teachers in their Annual Con- 
ference at Dartmouth this week. Because equal pay and 
opportunities remain to be won, women’s view of the whole 
field of employment still differs considerably from men’s. 
Journalistic expression of this view offers one legitimate 
method now open to women of hastening the day when 
criticism will be needed no more. It may also usefully 
warn parents against the choice of blind-alley or non- 
permanent occupations for their daughters. I shall cer- 
tainly not, for instance, advise my own daughter—who will 
be able, I hope, twenty years hence, to make practical 
use of her brains without vowing herself to celibacy—to 
enter the Civil Service unless its attitude to women changes 
fundamentally. I heard recently on good authority that 
girl beginners in the Service are being given more routine 
work on quite insufficient salaries. In some provincial 
towns, I am told, learners of fifteen receive only 12s. 2d. 
per week for operating the new calculating machines. The 
threat to personality involved by the unbroken monotony 
of such ill-paid work can hardly be exaggerated. 


* * * 


The Civil Service is not, I fear, the only profession 
which first blunts women’s wits by excess of routine and 
then grades them as inferior workers for their lack of 
initiative. Some verses by the seventeenth-century 
Spanish poet, Juana de la Cruz, still have their relevance 
in this connection :— 


‘“Weak men! who without reason aim 
To load poor women with abuse, 
Not seeing that yourselves produce 
The very evils that you blame. 


‘* You ’gainst her firm resistance strive, 
And having struck her judgment mute, 
Soon to her levity impute 
What from your labour you derive. 


‘* How rare a fool must he appear 
Whose folly mounts to such a pass 
That first he breathes upon the glass, 
Then grieves because it is not clear! ”’ 


* * * 


I intend to use the final paragraphs of this page for 
reference to outstanding future events selected from THE 
Nation’s Diary. The New Year period is not often rich in 
public activities, but many readers will probably be 
interested in Miss Jessie Stephen’s address on ‘* The 
Domestic Worker ”? at the Caxton Hall on January 7th. 
Upon the reorganization of domestic service as a desirable 
calling with professional standards, the future of married 
women’s work undoubtedly depends. I hope that Miss 
Stephen, who has herself been a domestic worker, will have 
some constructive proposals to make for such reform. 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
SEASON 


‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” Lyceum. 

* Aladdin,’ Bominion. 

“Jack and the Beanstaik,’’ Children’s Theatre. 
‘* Marionettes,’’ Arts Theaire, 

‘* The Toymaker of Nuremberg,” 
‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” Savoy. 
The Circus, Olympia. 


HE chief charm of pantomime is that it is old- 
fashioned and absurd. No sane person could devise 


so irrational an entertainment, it has had to develop 
t the hazard of the years. The young enjoy it because 
it is gorgeous and astonishing, and perhaps the only occa- 
sion of their visiting a theatre. And older people like it 
because it glitters with the crystals of old associations. 


Kingsway Theatre. 


ret 


fhe formula of a pantomime results in an entertainment 
almost surrcaliste in its irrationality, and I dare say the 
psychologist would find sustenance in the transvestitism 
which makes the Dame a man, and the Principal Boy a 
woman. The human material of a pantomime is chiefly 
derived from the Music-Hall, and this accounts for many 
of its peculiarities. The Lancashire comedian, the senti- 
the dancing troupe, and even the acrobats 
included in the history of Bluebeard 

















or Sinbad. There is no drama in Pantomime, but 
there is continual surprise, for its essence is incon- 
gruity. The heroes of the Arabian Nights sing of 
their nostalgia for the Mississippi, Man Friday cracks jokes 
about the Mile End Road, and amid the sumptuous 
pageantry of a wedding in ancient Pekin, the bridegroom’s 
mother, though , does not hesitate to appear in a 
tartan riding-} is exuberance in incongruity is 
what I like best in pantomime. It is apt to distress chil- 
dren, who are remorseless logicians within the limits of 
their experience. But it is oddly in harmony with recent 


experiments in literature and painting. 


And if I had a 


young French highbrow to entertain, I should take him 
straight to the Lyceum. 
For the Lyceum pantomime, ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ is 


magnificently traditional. It even includes a harlequinade. 
The transformation scenes are lavish and astonishing, there 


is an aerial ballet which quite outdoes the first scene of 
** Rhinegold,”? and there is a marvellously comic scene in 


the cabin of a ship, which by an ingenious mechanism, rolls 
most alarmingly. The costumes and scenery are such as I 
feared never to see again, quite untouched by the spirit 
of the age. I think that any child would love ** Robinson 
Crusoe *’—for one thing it lasts nearly four hours. Any 
grown-up with a taste for Victorianism would dote on it. 
And, surprisingly enough, it appealed even to one of Mr. 
Hevgate’s ** decent fellows’? whom I had rather rashly 
invited to accompany me. 

Mr. Julian Wylie’s ‘* Aladdin,’? at the Dominion, is 
less traditional, less sumptuous, and less satisfactory. Miss 
Zinkeisen has had a hand in the costumes, and the general 
effect is of a would-be up-to-date artisticality which I 
thought singularly hideous. But one staggering break with 
tradition justified itself completely. The Widow Twanky 
was played, not by a man, but by Miss Nellie Wallace. 
And she was magnificent. She is an artist in caricature, 
preserving an exaggeration in her appearance, her voice, 

movements, so consistently that a definite image, 


and her 
larger than life, emerges. Now that Little Tich is dead, 


1 
' 
i 


7 


is, I think, the brightest star in the English Music-Hall. 
Mr. Lupino Lane’s trap-act is an exciting and beautiful 
turn in an ancient tradition, and Miss Ella Retford is 
utterly right as the Principal Boy. 

The Children’s Theatre in Endel] Street is giving ** Jack 
and the Beanstalk *? again. This is not a true pantomime, 
it is a fairy-tale charmingly enacted. The songs are mostly 
traditional airs, and the acting is extremely good. This 
entertainment is ideal for small children, and I strongly 
recommend it to uncles, godfathers, and such well-disposed 
persons. 

The Marionettes from Rome are at the Arts Theatre. 
Their new production is a pantomime of sixty years ago, 
** Ali Baba,” with the original music. The scenery and 


she 
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costumes did not strike me as being in period, and the 
music is not very interesting, even historically. The best 
part of their entertainment is our old favourite, the 
Marionette Music-Hall. Bul-bul, the negro on the rope, is 
more audacious than ever, and the gigantic appearance at 
the end of the virtuosi who pull the strings is a shock which 
familiarity does not diminish. This is another entertain- 
ment which is good for all ages. 

** The Toymaker of Nuremberg ” is old-fashioned, but 
not old-fashioned enough. In twenty-five years from now 
I might enjoy it, at present it seems to me merely depress- 
ing. The only people I would dare to take to it are either 
children so young that anything in a theatre delights them, 
or else a great-aunt to whom everything that has happened 
in the last twenty years is profoundly distasteful. 

At the Savoy a delightful new musical version of 
** Alice in Wonderland ”’ is being played at matinées only. 
Miss Blackwood, who, I understand, is only twelve years 
old, succeeds by her movement and expression in achieving 
as near as can be a perfect Alice; Lewis Carroll himself 
might well have been enchanted with her. 

But of all most exciting, most amusing, most beautiful, 
is the Circus. Though it is older than the Theatre, it is 
never old-fashioned. [It is beyond Fashion, and outside 
Time. The acrobat, like the bull and the moon, belongs 
alike to the age of Sennacherib and the age of Picasso. 
And when the motor has finally freed horses from bondage 
to the cart and plough, they will survive, if nowhere else, 
in the circus ring. In Paris there are two permanent 
circuses, even in Copenhagen there is one; and why in 
London we are allowed a circus only at Christmas I do 
not understand. But when the circus does come here, it 
is unparagoned. Mr. Bertram Mills is an impresario of 
genius, and I honestly think that this vear his show is 
better than ever. There are, it is true, no Icarians, and the 
trapezists are the Olympians of the circus. But there is 
the most beautiful tight-rope performance I have ever seen. 

here are the handsomest Liberty horses imaginable, there 
are incomparable cyclists, there are Japanese and Arab 
acrobats who seem to outdo the possibilities of the human 
frame. For those who like such things there are magnifi- 
cent lions, and even a tiger which rides a horse. But I 
prefer the sea-lions, because they juggle with gusto, and 
the performing poodles. I wish those who object indis- 
criminately to all performing animals would look at these 
dogs. Like the vainest actresses, they are so pleased with 
themselves that they can hardly be persuaded to leave the 
limelight. Altogether this circus is a triumph, and I could 
write the whole length of this article in its detailed praise. 
A friend of mine, who is a very famous acrobat, once said 
to me, *‘ In the theatre it is possible to be successful with- 
out talent. In the circus, it is impossible.’? There is not 
one act at Olympia which does not show talent of a high 
order, and a visit to the Circus is exhilarating because it 
enlarges one’s sense of how wonderful a piece of work is 


man. RayMonp Mortimer. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Peter Pan,’”’ Palladium, 

F * Peter Pan ” were a new play and this its first pro- 

duction, one would say that, of course, Miss Jean Forbes- 

Robertson makes it, and she certainly saves it from 
being what it can be without her, and we all know what 
that is. As an English institution it wears well enough, but 
doubts about the rightness of many of its implications can 
only grow, heavily smeared as it all is with sugar and spice 
and all things nice. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson’s good 
taste goes a long way towards making the present produc- 
tion a great success. Again and again she achieves perfec- 
tion where nothing but mediocrity seemed possible, Mr. 
George Curzon is a terrifying, if well-mannere’, Captain 
James Hook, and he is transformed unbelievably but quite 
quickly into a nice, mild Mr. Darling. The children on the 
stage are audible and unself-conscious, and Mr. Joseph 
Kirby’s machines for flying are remarkably efficient and 
convincing. The production goes with a swing, and some 
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of the scenes, notably the one where Peter Pan escapes from 
the rock with a fine moon and flying clouds behind him, are 
very simple and effective. The audience of all ages is full 
of enthusiasm, but ‘** Peter Pan ”? is too long. There are 
three and a half hours of it, and children and grown-ups 
alike tend to tire after the fourth act, at any rate. 


“A Business Marriage,’ Court Theatre. 

This ‘* improbability ’? promises a good deal more fun 
than it provides, but it is a happy enough little affair with 
fresh use of some worn material, including a country house, 
a duke, and a fortune or two. The duke cans salmon, and 
in his spare time manages oil-gushers and nurses baby 
timber-yards in Newfoundland. He comes to England on 
business, which is chiefly that of finding a wife to cook and 
wash for him, and to do odd jobs about the shack. When 
he has found her he sets about converting her, spiritually 
as well as materially, from breeches to skirts; a task in 
which he finds partial suecess and complete satisfaction. 
Mr. D. A. Clarke Smith strolled through the performance in 
fine style, and in varied clothing—a wine-coloured reach- 
me-down, motor-cycling kit, and a real duke’s uniform with 
button-hole and monocle complete. Miss Athene Seyler 
made courageous attempts to keep up her excitement till 
the end, but with rather too even an emphasis, so that the 
fragile material was apt to come to pieces in her hands. 


29 


“A Pair ef Trousers,” Critcrion Theatre. 
Delysia in ** A Pair of Trousers ’? at the Criterion 


Theatre; whereas what one wants to see is Delysia in any- 
thing and everything and nothing much else at the London 
Pavilion. And the misfit applies to every moment of the 
play. The author, Mr. Frederick Jackson, assumes a set 
of conventions which belong to the past—‘* unmention- 
ables ?? and ‘* compromising ”? and * living in open sin ” 
(open !)—and applies them to a set of cardboard characters 
whose only definite feature is that they belong to the present. 
Not for a second could f believe in anything that was going 
on, hardly a single line contained any character, indeed 
most of the lines could have been spoken by anyone else 
without any additional incongruity—perhaps what the play 
needs is a wholesale reshuffling of lines; shuffling, at any 
rate, seems to be the principle of Mr. Jackson’s pepperpot 
technique. All this, of course, would not matter a jot if 
one were made to laugh. On the first night there was a 
certain amount of polite and friendly laughter, but if I know 
anvthing of audiences, not one outburst was of the involun- 
tary kind that is the only proper reaction to a play that 
depends on silliness for its effect. Delysia works like a 
Trojan, and almost gets a little humour, if not wit, into 
her part; but the task is an impossible one, and not worth 
the essaying. The others straighten their ties nicely, but 
what else can they do, poor dears? 


“The Queen Bee,” Prince ef Wales Theatre. 

The construction of this play reminds one of the 
earliest films. First comes a caption, then its illustration 
in action; first a thesis is stated, then it is illustrated in 
the next scene. But since we have just been told what 
each scene is leading up to, there is no drama, and for our 
interest we fall back on the cynicism of the author; but 
only to be disappointed again, for though the situations— 
or rather the ideas, for there are no “ situations ’? in the 
proper theatrical sense—are cynically conceived, they are 
developed in quite straightforward dialogue, carefully in 
character; so that the whole thing, though intrinsically 
eapable of depth or brilliance, has neither. How much this 
is the fault of the adapter (Mr. José G. Levy) I cannot say 


but there are many passages where bowdlerization has 
obviously swamped and overpowered M. André Paul 


Antoine’s original sallies, which even now are often ex- 
tremely audacious. One thing one can say in the play’s 
favour, and that is, that it is at least new and original. 
Not often does a West End audience listen-in to the dis- 
cussion of their former inamorata by three men whom she 
has killed, one by driving to suicide, another by deciding 
not to leave him when at last he thought he saw freedom 
in sight, and the third by a too exacting demand on his 
capacity for physical passion ! 
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Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s delightful matinées for 
children are now an established Christmas entertainment 
as eagerly awaited as more pretentious and better known 
revivals. The test of such an attempt is whether it suc- 
ceeds with the children themselves. It is all very well for 
their elders to clap and applaud and say to each other how 
exciting this must seem to the youngsters—but the 
youngsters have a shrewd sense of criticism which cannot 
be smothered by parental enthusiasm. Judged by the 
audience at the Rudo!f Steiner Hall (which was composed 
of eager young persons, amongst whom a stripling of twelve 
looked senior), there was no hanky-panky about their en- 
joyment of Miss Mackinlay’s production. It is a swiftly 
moving revue of little plays and sketches and dramatized 
nursery rhymes, none of them long enough to become tire- 
some to the smallest fidget. Of these, by far the most 
charming was A. A. Milne’s ** King Hilary and the Beggar 
Man,” a delicious piece of clowning. But throughout the, 
performance Miss Mackinlay’s dynamic personality gave 
life to every fragment. With the sid of her ** young 
friends *? and her choristers she brought a new meaning 
to many old ditties. The least successful dramatization 
was of Thackeray’s ballad of ** Little Billee ”—and what, 
oh what, was the matter with the tune to which we used 
to sing this harrowing story that it should be so supplanted? 


‘* Presentation,” at the Regal, 

When in a theatre devoted to the film, you raise the 
screen and give a real fiesh-and-blood performance, this 
is called ‘* presentation.’? And as if there are not enough 
unemployed stage managers in this country perfectly com- 
petent to produce a very milk-and-watery Christmas enter- 
tainment, you must first send to America and repatriate a 
producer and herald his arrival with many flourishes of 
trumpets. At the Regal Theatre, Marble Arch, this has 
all resulted in one Nativity scene, which is certainly very 
skilfully done and is accompanied by some excellent choral 
singing, and a rather slap-dash song and dance affair which 
is called ** Santa’s Surprise.”? IT quite understand that such 
an interlude is welcome in a “ talkie ’? entertainment, but 
it should have been a good deal better to justify its 
inclusion, particularly in a programme which includes a 
really first-rate screen version of that amusing play “ The 
Middle Watch.”? This is really worth going a long way to 
see—and perhaps its very excellence made me less patient 
than I should have been with the effort at ‘* presentation.” 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 3rd.— 
Royal Choral Society and the New Symphony 
Orchestra, in Handel’s ** Messiah,’? Royal Albert Hall, 
2.30. 
** The Golem,” at the Phcenix (Habima Players). 
** The Song of the Drum,”’ musical drama, at Drury 
Lane. 
Sunday, January 4th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘‘ The Few and the Many,”’’ 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, January 5th.— 
Mr. Cochran’s Variety Entertainment, at the Palace. 
Tuesday, January 6th.— 
Opening of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, with ‘* Twelfth 
Night,” 7.45. 
Wednesday, January 7th.— 
Exhibition of Persian Art, Burlington House (January 
7th-February 28th). 
Miss Jessie Stephen, on ‘‘ The Domestic Worker,”’’ 
Caxton Hall, 8. 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ musical melodrama, at the 
Gate Theatre. 
Thursday, January 8th.— 
** The London Junior Orchestra,’? Central Hall, West- 
minster, 8. 
Friday, January $th.— 
Fourth Hamilton Harty Concert, Queen’s Hall,-8.15. 
OmIcRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SOME PAMPHLETS 


as MALL books not bound ” are still numerous, in spite 
of the gluttonous way in which we treat paper and 


ink—the monumental aggregates of fiction which some 
ironical person called omnibus editions, the Collected 
Poetical Works, the biographical interpretations, the 


‘* handbooks ’”? of movements for reforming the race, the 
introductions to adolescent psychology, and so on. I hardly 
dare cal] the fifth volume of the ** Collected Essays, Papers, 
&e., of Robert Bridges ’”’ (Milford, 2s. 6d.) a pamphlet; it 
is bound, as far as that term goes nowadays; but it is cer- 
tainly a small book. It contains an estimate of George 
Darley, printed in the late Laureate’s special phonetic typo- 
graphy, with a preface on some points of that typography. 
The symbols which he invented, and the spellings, will 
probably be regarded as rather characteristic of the man 
than as practical for the majority; but I will not say any- 
thing more about them which would have drawa on me his 
The essay on Dartey is drawn 
from the Times and the AcapEemy, with subsequent revision ; 
it was based on Messrs. Routledge’s shilling edition of the 
half-great poet whose brief pieces and whose eloquent criti- 
cism of drama, art, and general literature assisted the 
ATHENZUM to become the authority it was in the last 


reproof a year or two ago. 


century. 
. - - 

Dr. Bridges was a strong supporter of Darley, but 
limited his veneration to one poem, ** Nepenthe.”’ ‘ The 
rest of his work,” he says, ‘* comes short of attainment.” 
(I do not risk beginning the New Year by requesting our 
printer to follow the Bridgesian typography.) Indeed, he is 
sarcastic on the subject of the short poems, and his highest 
praise of them is ** This is a very well-made stanza,”’ or, 
** The best possible poetry of the album ideal.’? He searches 
for ‘* the meaning ” of ‘‘ Nepenthe.”? Not finding it, he 
sets even that poem somewhat aside—with ‘* Endymion,”’ it 
is true—as failing to be the best kind of allegory, his defini- 
tion of which is that ‘* the story stands apart on its own 
merits and needs no translation . . . a tale of actual events 
that held together of their own proper consequence.”’ It 
is not hard to exhibit Darley in a ridiculous aspect, if you 
like, and even ** Nepenthe * must be to many temperaments 
merely another sign of the nonsense of poetry; but I am 
disappointed to find that the later poet, even in his eulogy of 
this singing vision, approaches it suspiciously as defective in 
** meaning.” 

* _ _ 
What did Darley mean? How should he know? 
‘* Shrill on those lofty-sloping leas 
The wind-bells sounded in the breeze, 
Dingling beside me, as I glid, 
So sweet, I scarce knew what I did ; 
But shrilly, too, as that lithe shell 
Blown from old Ocean’s world-broad well, 
When the red hour of morn’s begun 
And Zephyr posts before the Sun. 
Yet shriller still than rings at morn 
The wet-mouthed wind-god’s broadening horn 
Sudden above my head I heard 
The cliff-scream of the thunder-bird, 
The rushing of his forest wings, 
A hurricane when he swoops or springs, 
And saw upon the darkening glade 
Cloud-broad his sun-eclipsing shade. .. .” 


Happy that songman who does not solemnly know what he 
means, who is suddenly made the voice of a dream! Too 
much verse, now and formerly, despite appearances of 
astonishment, is of the same essential chart as the skilful 


review of it. 
_ e + 


If I now turn to a pamphlet called ‘* Poetic Intoxica- 
tion,” by W. N. Bates, jr. (Milford, 5s. 6d.), I am merely 
making a nominally easy transition; for this little discus- 
sion does not actually refer to the dithyrambic faculty. It 
is a study of the conditions under which all sorts of creative 
writers can become active. ‘* Within iis sfnctum Balzac 
worked clad in a white Dominican gown witn hood, the 
summer material being dimity and cashmere; he was shod 
with embroidered slippers, and his waist was girt with a 
rich Venetian gold chain, on which were suspended a paper- 
knife, a pair of scissors, and a gold penknife, all of them 
beautifully carved. Whatever the season, thick window- 
curtains shut out the rays of light that might have pene- 
trated into the study, which was illuminated only by two 
moderate-sized candelabra of unpolished bronze, each hold- 
ing a couple of continually burning candles.’ What may we 
not owe uniquely to that humble object, Jane Austen’s 
little mahogany writing-desk ? 


* * * 


Pamphlets of verse have been plentiful this Christmas. 
Some, meant solely as Christmas cards, I shall not here 
display; but one from Bristol is apparently a publication, 
and its merits demand a passing notice. ‘* Songs from the 
Ship and Castle *? (Henry Hill, 11, John Street, Bristol) is 
a simple miscellany by six writers, and I find it entirely 
agreeable and genuine. None of the six is a powerful poet, 
but each has a note; and the whole is a charming quiet 
concert—natural] piety out of the town which brought forth 
the ‘* Lyrical Ballads.” The first separate edition of 
‘** Christabel *? to be published in Japan has appeared 
(Tokyo, Kenkyusha) at the equivalent price of sixpence. It 
is edited by Takeshi Saito, one of the best living scholars in 
whatever appertains to Romantic poetry. We have little 
chance in England to realize the great variety of English 
literature accessible in Japanese editions, or the devotedness 
of Japanese individuals to favourite authors of our race. 
This pamphlet, containing ‘‘ Christabel’’? and some very 
well-chosen accompaniments, is one of a considerable series, 
ranging from Milton to Gissing ; and the series is one of many. 
Almost at the same moment there appears in Japan a fine 
quarto facsimile of a paper on the poet William Collins, 
written about 1896 by the late distinguished Bin Ueda, and 
carefully corrected by Lafcadio Hearn. Hearn knew his 
man, and at the end of this remarkable student production, 
pointing out the ability of Ueda to bear criticism, observed : 
‘* A simple style would give you individuality as well as 
strength. Otherwise you will never have either—NeEvER! ” 
Ueda is gone, having contributed quite individually to that 
tradition of English literature for which credit is so seldom 
given here to far Japan. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
HARLEQUIN 


The Resurrection of Rome. By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s, 6d.) 
Come To Think Of it...! A Book of Essays. By G. K. 


CHESTERTON. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Four Faultless Felons. By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


To read consecutively three books by Mr. Chesterton is to 
have a surfeit of excitement ; and one comes from the read- 
ing as would he who had attended a fair where all the 
world was assembled and had finished a day of amazing 
encounters witnessing a display of fireworks from a car ona 
roundabout, in itself a dizzy experience, and not the less 
staggering if the roundabout appeared to be the very earth 
itself, and the fireworks all the constellations of heaven. 
For there is one kind of book that Mr. Chesterton flatly 
refuses to write, that is, the bedside book. Not to him do 
we look to ease our minds and soothe our nerves. Or if we 
do we look in vain. He comes with banners and trumpets 
and with shoutings, His idea of a tour is a crusade, of a 
novel an exhortation and a parable, and of an essay an 
armed adventure. 

Mr. Chesterton visits Rome, and from the great hill of 
the Trinita he looks down and sees a City, not of Seven 
Hills, but of Seven Valleys ; as something springing from 
the abysmal depths of time ; as a body risen from a tomb. 
A hundred times in the course of his vivid and vehement 
argument he affronts our historic sense, for he garners 
what pleases him and discards all that to which he does 
not incline ; but exasperating as he can be, he brings the 
Rome of the Papacy nearer to us than it has ever been 
brought before ; the Rome that saved European culture by 
turning its back on the too civilized East and boldly facing 
and welcoming the barbarian West. Mr. Chesterton’s vision 
of pagan Rome is partial and blurred. The Rome that is 
his starting point is the provincial town, the deserted city, 
whose bishop assumed the iitle of Pontifex Maximus and 
restored the Empire of the West. 

This is Mr. Chesterton’s starting point, but he does not 
linger either in the Dark or in the Medieval Ages. The 
Rome he celebratesis the Rome of the Renaissance, of the 
Counter-Reformation, with its Baroque architecture, its 
fountains and its statuary. But he sees this material 
Rome as a scenic world, flambuoyantly theatrical, against 
which is played a drama of tremendous vitality ; the drama 
of the Catholic Church and the Latin civilization down to 
the re-establishment of the Papal State and the rediscovery, 
in the Duce, of Machiavelli’s Prince. And in and through 
it all we see the winding thread of history that knits the 
ages together, so that in the high ceremonial of the Papal 
Court, and in the varied costumes of the Papal retinue, is 
discerned a calendar of the ages from the Rome of Augustus 
to the Rome of Pius XI. Mr. Chesterton, in one of the 
magical passages that adorn the book, describes a Papal 
Guard as the Harlequin of the Pope ; and truly he himself 
glitters through these pages as an historical harlequin, 
putting what he wishes us to see in shine or shade at his 
will, and blacking out with the magic of his wand all that 
runs counter to his dream of Latin supremacy. 

On the wrapper of the little book of essays there is a 
picture of Mr. Chesterton in a sedan-chair too small for him, 
being lifted but not carried by a couple of unhappy chair- 
men; as pretty a little allegory as anyone could desire. 
For choose what form of literary conveyance he may, Mr. 
Chesterton will always burst its bounds; and there is no 
moving him from any position he has taken up. \ The essays 
are mainly from those contributed to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, and their appearance in book form celebrates a 
quarter of a century’s connection with that paper, during 
which, as the essays here garnered demonstrate, G. K. has 
rattled off enough wit, indignation, and high spirits to set 
up half a dozen esSayists in business. 

As for Mr. Chesterton’s four faultless felons, three, at 
least, are in every way worthy of the creator of Father 
Brown. The yarns are good in themselves, and may be 
read for their own sakes ; but their real values are moral 
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and spiritual values, supported by all those paradoxical 
twists and poetic felicities that make Mr. Chesterton so 
engaging a story teller. Indeed, in everything he writes, 
from the slightest story to the most violent polemic, there 
is always the suggestion of inspiration, of the opening of 
magic casements on seas perilous enough, but also on 
havens where honest travellers at last may take their ease. 
FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


In Defence of Sensuality. By JOHN COWPER Powys. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 


ONE must begin a review of this book by taking one’s hat 
off to and acknowledging Mr. Powys’s obvious sincerity. 
His book contains so much quackery and gush, such an 
enormous bulk of words for so small a kernel of matter, 
that it would be easy to make a great mistake and think 
that the author must be posturing. That is clearly not the 
case ; Mr. Powys is terrifically in earnest and believes every 
word that he says. But sincerity is not enough. The youth 
of seventeen who discovers that moonlight is romantic and, 
under the influence of the discovery, writes many thousand 
lines of sentimental verse, may be quite sincere. That, 
however, does not prevent us recognizing that he is suffering 
from a well-known youth disorder, a kind of emotional 
measles of which one symptom is a rash of bad poetry. Sin- 
cerity is not enough, You may be a sincere inquisitor, a 
sincere bore, a sincere quack, the sincere writer of a bad 
book, as bad a book as this of Mr. Powys’s. 

Mr. Powys has really written a really bad book. Even 
its title is bad. Everyone reading the title would think 
that Mr. Powys was writing about sensuality in the ordinary 
sense, and his excuse and that of his publisher for using a 
title so completely misleading is a very bad one. His book 
contains his ‘‘ philosophy of life,’ and the matter which goes 
to it is so exiguous that he could have said all he really 
has to say in ten pages. The rest of the book is a flood of 
(perfectly sincere) gush and endless repetition. For instance, 
Mr. Powys thinks—and I am disposed, or was disposed when 
I began reading his book, to agree with him—that if a 
‘‘ beggar’ in the street asks you for sixpence, you should 
give it to him. I do not know how many times Mr, Powys 
does not come back to this point and repeat all his old 
arguments for giving the sixpence. The result in my case 
was that, though I agreed with him the first time, when I 
heard his argument for the hundredth time, he had driven 
me to such desperation that I have discovered convincing 
reasons for refusing two old women selling matches, and 
one ex-Service man singing hymns, the pence that they other- 
wise might have got from me. I doubt whether now even 
my favourite beggar who used to haunt High Street, Ken- 
sington, accompanied by a strange black and white cur 
ornamented with a kind of saddle of red and blue flannel 
on which sat two large white rats, could extract a copper 
from me. And I shall have to invent some argument which 
is not Mr. Powys’s to allow myself the pleasure of giving 
sixpence to the melancholy lady who tinkles so faintly and 
sweetly on the harp on Saturday evenings. 

Mr. Powys would say that I am trying to be humorous 
and that humour is a bad thing. There is a certain amount 
of truth in his attack upon humour, and here again when 
he said it the first time, I agreed with much of what he said. 
But when he had said it all over again for the hundredth 
time, one felt that he had got it all out of proportion, that 
he was making a terrible to-do about nothing, and that he 
was merely showing, by his lack of humour, that humour 
after all is of some importance. And so it is with all that 
he has to say. There is a good deal of truth in the little 
kernel of matter which he has embedded in all these high- 
falutin’ words, It is true that the happiness which comes 
through the senses and the memory is an important in- 
gredient of life, and one which the modern bourgeois form 
of society underestimates. It is true that much can be said 
in favour of loneliness, and that the modern world, both in 
its pleasures and its economic organization, is too 
gregarious, It is true that, because you have a respectable 
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collar and an account or overdraft at the bank, you have 
no ‘‘ cosmic’ (I borrow a favourite word of Mr. Powys’s) 
reason for thinking that you are thereby a better man than 
the next beggar you meet in the street. It is probably true 
that you should not form a habit of refusing beggars in the 
street, though I doubt whether it is true that you should, 
like Mr. Powys, form a conscious and somewhat Peck- 
sniffian habit of giving them coppers and cups of coffee. 

I cannot see that the kernel of truth in Mr. Powys’s 
book is any more extensive or more important than what I 
have extracted in the previous sentences. He wraps it up in 
voluminous swaddling clothes of sentimentalism, mysticism, 
and honest quackery of the kind which is extremely fashion- 
able these days. Mr. Powys has all the paraphernalia of 
modern, anti-rationalist mysticism with which we are 
already familiar in Keyserling, Steiner, Spengler, and a 
number of minor constellations. He is not content with 
saying that what he calls sensuality is a very good thing. 
He calls it ‘‘ the secret of life ’’ and ‘‘ the purpose of life.’’ 
How does Mr. Powys know what the secret of life is? How 
does he know that there is a secret of life? Of course, 
Mr. Powys never condescends to answer such questions— 
he covers up his traces by continually talking about such 
things as ‘‘ the ichthyosaurus-ego ’’ and the ‘‘ First Cause,” 
with which or whom he seems to be on terms of enviable 
intimacy. And ‘‘the purpose of life’?! How can Mr. 
Powys or any other human being imagine that they know 
what ‘ the purpose of life’’ is? It is almost inconceivable 
that an intelligent man like Mr. Powys can really delude 
himself into believing that the purpose of life—in this in- 
human universe of icy space and flaming suns—is the 
‘arrangement of thought,’’ the pleasure of lying in bed in 
the morning or of remembering a windy warm day on the 
Downs. Mr. Powys—and all of us—know just about as 
much about the purpose of life as a tapeworm, and we do 
not conceal the fact by draping our ignorance in the vague 
and pretentious language which Mr. Powys is so fond of. 
‘‘In loneliness,’’ says Mr. Powys, ‘‘a human being feels 
himself backward, down the long series of his avatars, into 
the earlier planetary life of animals, birds, and reptiles, 
and even into the cosmogonic life of rocks and stones.’ The 
use of the words “ avatar,’’ ‘“ planetary,’’ and ‘ cosmo- 
gonic *’ in this sentence does not save it from being pure, 
unadulterated nonsense. ‘‘The soul feeds on dreams like a 
great immortal ox on sweet grass,’’ writes Mr. Powys. As 
far as truth and meaning go, he might just as well have 
written (and more grammatically): ‘‘ The soul feeds on 
dreams as a small mortal cow on soya bean cake.’’ But 
that, of course, would have given the show away. One way 
of not giving the mystical show away is, apparently, to call 
everything cosmic. The following is a list of things to which 
Mr. Powys applies the usually irrelevant and meaningless 
adjective ‘‘ cosmic ’’ and the list is certainly not complete: 
philosophy, emotions, reality, mutations, scepticism, sense, 
ecstasy, gestures, happiness. 

Mr. Powys, as we have said, has the modern mystics’ 
fashionable contempt for reason. Truth, of course, is re- 
vealed not by reason, but by some operation of the soul 
which has nothing to do with the intellect or the laws of 
logic. If this be really the case, it is legitimate to inquire 
why Mr. Powys should waste his and our time by writing 
287 pages in which he never ceases to argue with us, to use 
reason and logic to convince us (unsuccessfully) that what 
he believes and Says is true? Even in the mystic, cosmic 
regions to which he invites us, it appears that the laws not 
only of reason but of arithmetic work: otherwise why does 
he write like this: ‘‘ What we call the First Cause is the 
necessary centre of all these universes ; and back and down 
into the First Cause every living soul can descend. When, 
however, two identities are linked together in this mystic- 
sensuous embrace, it is a double soul that thus sinks down ; 
and a double anger against the evil it finds there, and a 
double gratitude for the good it finds there, floods this pair of 
conscious beings.”’ It is quite a relief to find that in this 
cosmic region, though a plural subject can take a verb in 
the singular, at any rate ‘‘ twice one equals two”’ applies 
to souls and their emotions. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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EAST AND WEST 
A Son of China. By SHENG-CHENG. Translated from the French 
by M. Lowes. Preface by PAUL VALERY. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s, 6d.) 

The Golden Wind. By TAKASHI OHTA and MARAGARET SPERRY. 
With an Introduction by PADRAIC CoLUM. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Buddhist Pilgrim’s Progress. By HELEN M. HAYES. (Murray, 

3s. 6d.) 

EacH of these books is concerned, in its own way, with the 
mutual influence of East and West. There was once some 
reason to suppose that in the future the farther East would 
affect us much more profoundly than it has done, but that 
seems now improbable, for the East has allowed itself to 
become largely ‘‘ Westernized,’’ and although the Asiatic 
of to-day often assures us that an unchanged heart beats 
under his, or her, golf-sweater, and that his race has the 
power to assimilate what is foreign without being changed 
by it, we know that people are greatly affected, and may 
easily be poisoned, by what they assimilate. 
‘An Anglo-Saxon China, see, 
Shall on her vast plains shame the race 
In the Dark Ages of Democracy,” 

said Herman Melville, and if this unhappy event lies still 
ahead, we seem uncomfortably nearer to it than he was. 
While the whole world rushes madly down the Gadarene 
slope of standardization, however, a few lives are still 
lived which do not conform too closely to the general 
average of those lived in most places to-day—even in 
Shanghai and Pekin there are still a few natives who have 
not yet learnt to play bridge and mah-jong. And when the 
record of any such life comes before the English or American 
public it ought, being contemporary, to interest them, in 
its own way, quite as much as the lives of the illustrious 
dead, who must be weary of turning in their graves as each 
successive ‘‘ biography ’’ appears. 

The lives of Mr. Sheng-Cheng and Mr. Ohta deserve, 
therefore, to find readers. Mr. Sheng describes himself as 
a Europeanized Chinese, and he is obviously a sensible and 
highly civilized person. His book is the first of a series he 
proposes to write, dealing with his own experiences of 
China and of France, where he has worked at various tasks, 
from cabinet-making to a university lectureship. He writes 
in French, with grace and simplicity, and as he is barely 
thirty, thoughtful and ambitious, his projected series may 
prove useful. But its value is likely to lie mostly in its 
plain descriptions of Chinese life, for Mr. Sheng is some- 
thing of a politician, and that goes uneasily with the natural 
poet also existing in him. When he cries to his fellow- 
countrymen, ‘‘ From Occidental culture we shall learn indus- 
trial technique and the means to know ourselves! ’’ we lose 
our confidence in him, for we cannot believe that ‘t indus- 
trial technique "’ is one of the lessons to be learnt from our 
own or any other culture. But still, a book described by the 
distinguished M. Valéry as ‘‘ the mark of a new era,”’ must 
at least deserve careful attention. The charm and novelty 
of Mr. Sheng’s work are evident, and he has made M. Valéry 
think to such good effect that M. Valéry’s preface somewhat 
eclipses the star it is supposed to illumine. This preface is 
full of wisdom, which must necessarily weigh heavier than 
charm and novelty, and affect the reader even more than 
Mr. Sheng’s portrait of his mother, ‘‘a woman of splendid 
spirit, a delightful figure.’’ 

‘‘The Golden Wind’ has a recommendation on the 
dust-jacket, and a fancy cover, which might almost put 
intelligent readers off the book itself. One would have sup- 
posed the reiterated fact that Mr. Ohta ‘‘ grew up on the 
island of Gogo’ and an attempt to represent a golden wind 
upon a cloth binding to be both rather irrelevant, and why 
are we told nothing of Miss Sperry? Mr. Cape compares 
the descriptions of places and people to a Japanese print, 
Mr. Colum compares them to a Chinese print ; both see fit 
to use the word “‘ stylized.’’ Actually, this really interesting 
book is written in a vivid and lively manner, marred by 
occasional archaisms, Americanisms, lapses into journalese 
and flights of fancy. It bears no discoverable resemblance 
to a Japanese print. (In any case, no Japanese of taste 
would feel very flattered to have his work compared to 
Japanese prints, which have been greatly over-esteemed by 
Europeans to the neglect of Japanese painting.) There is 
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some evidence that the novel generally is tending towards 
autobiography, and of this tendency ‘‘ The Golden Wind ”’ is 
a pleasing example. Mr. Takashi Ohta was, as. a young 
man, exiled from Japan on account of the liberal views held 
by his father! He then served in a Chinese army, and 
was later associated with bandits in Northern Manchuria. 
In his book there are three successive love-interests, the 
last of which culminates in a magnificently dramatic situa- 
tion. To a Japanese prostitute in a Bombay brothel the 
hero confesses and proposes—only to find that she is stone- 
deaf! Like Mr. Sheng, he too ends by turning to the West, 
not to look for ‘‘ industrial technique,’’ or even for the most 
necessary doctrines of Dr. Stopes, but equipped simply with 
hope. ‘‘In the New World,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ what faith, 
what strength, what love may not await me!’’ Although 
it is impossible to gauge exactly the effect of the authors’ 
collaboration, it seems possible to regard Mr. Ohta as an 
example of the flower of the younger generation of Japanese, 
and to say that this book, innocent of politics and propa- 
ganda, awakens in the reader, in spite of its faults, a real 
attraction io its characters and surroundings. As a novel, 
it is worth much more than most, and as far as it is auto- 
biographical, it never for a moment flags. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Ohta’s talent and character will be recognized in 
his native country, as well as in America (where the book 
has already been well received), and in England. It would 
be interesting to see what he could do in English without a 
collaborator. 

Miss Hayes provides the latest addition to the ‘‘ Wisdom 
of the East” series. It is an ‘‘ outline’’ of the Shi Yeu Ki 
(‘Records of the Journey to the Western Paradise ’’), by 
Wu Ch’eng-En, and tells allegorically of the pilgrimage of 
a priest to India. It is a kind of fantastic folk-tale of 
spiritual evolution in the Buddhistic sense. The mixture 
of horseplay and mysticism is peculiarly Asiatic, and Miss 
Hayes’s book provides a capable introduction to one of its 
most important manifestations. 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 































Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 





before Travelling, notes on the Protection of | 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- il 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The / 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning | 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, | 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor | 

Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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WOLSEY 


Wolsey. By HILAIRE BELLOC. (Cassell. 15s.) 


EVERYTHING Mr. Belloc writes has vigour and _ value, 
coherence and intelligibility. He is always an artist, and a 
considerable artist may be better than an immaculate his- 
torian. But when he ventures upon historical ground that 
has been surveyed with a minuteness perhaps never ex- 
ceeded, the artist turned historian is at a disadvantage as 
compared with the more pedestrian and scientific historian. 
Long ago Brewer calendared the letters and papers of 
Henry VIII.’s reign and buried his learned conclusions in 
introductions to massive and not very generally accessible 
volumes printed and bound with the austerity expected from 
a Government Department. The picture of Wolsey that 
emerged was largely copied in the short biography, long 
current, by Creighton. It was critically examined by the 
greatest of English Catholic historical scholars fifty years 
ago, and in the present century the ground has been twice 
covered again by our principal authority on the reign of 
Henry VIII., Professor Pollard, not to mention a couple 
of less expert biographers. 

Mr. Belloc, if he is not unaware of these facts, does not 
obirude his knowledge of them upon us. He is not patient 
of the apparatus of scholarship, and so we never know, 
unless we take the trouble to go into each matter of detail 
for ourselves, exactly where we are, and how we stand, 
what is guesswork or inspired but undocumented inspiration. 
Such tests as the present writer has been able to make are 
not very reassuring from the point of view of scholarship. 
But before this statement is illustrated, it should be admitted 
in advance that absence of proof is not a necessary indica- 
tion that Mr. Belloc is wrong. : At the same time it should 
be noted that the evidence appears sometimes to incline 
against Mr. Belloc. 

The question of the priority of the idea of the divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon or of Henry VIII.’s passion for Anne 
Boleyn Mr. Belloc considers important enough to discuss 
in detail in an appendix. The proposal for a divorce is 
said to have been considered novel and shocking in the 
year 1527, and an attack is made upon Professor Pollard’s 
view that the idea had been suggested as early as 1514. As 
Mr. Belloc’s controversy with Professor Pollard on this 
point is still proceeding at the moment of writing it would 
be wise to withhold comment. Mr. Belloc contends that 
five of the authorities quoted for this statement do not bear 
it out. There appears, however, to be another document 
of the same year which Mr. Belloc seems not to notice 
(Rawdon Brown, September ist, 1514). But if Mr. Belloc 
should win on this part of the controversy, the priority 
question would not be settled, for the Catholic historian 
already referred to believed that the divorce was being con- 
sidered sufficiently seriously in April, 1525, for Wolsey to 
be taking steps in the matter. This is earlier than the 
earliest evidence of an interest in Anne Boleyn. 

On the authorship of the idea of divorce M. Belloc pro- 
nounces against Wolsey. Anne herself, he thinks, was the 
originator of it. But the evidence in favour of the ascrip- 
tion to Wolsey is perhaps stronger than he realizes, and, in 
any case, it is not fully discussed. On a minor matter, Mr. 
Belloc confesses his ignorance: the reason for the dropping 
of the collusive suit in 1527. Oddly enough, he begins his 
next paragraph but one with a reference to the storming 
of Rome by the Imperialists. Mr. Belloc does not note the 
coincidence nor does he appear to guess that it was more 
than a coincidence. 

The points we have raised may suggest that we take a 
more adverse view of Mr. Belloc’s book than is in fact the 
case. Mr. Belloc has read in the sources for himself, and 
he has constructed an independent narrative. A work of 
this kind must have value when undertaken by one as acute 
as Mr. Belloc. It will always be worth while to consult 
Mr. Belloc before finally making up one’s mind on any 
particular point. If there is a hint of partisanship, that is 
by no means necessarily fatal. But we cannot trust without 
testing, and, frankly, Mr. Belloc inspires more interest 
than confidence. 

G. E. FASNACHT. 
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THE HAWARDEN MSS. 


The Gladstone Papers. (Cassell. 5s.) 
THE vast accumulation of Mr. Gladstone’s papers have found 
their way from the muniment room at Hawarden to the 
British Museum where they will presently be available to 
the student of politics and the social historian. Between 
200,000 and 300,000 documents have been preserved, and 
these cover every period of Gladstone's life and every phase 
of his interests. Lord Morley said of himself that his heart 
had only twice failed him—once when he first entered Dublin 
Castle and once when he was introduced to this collection. 
Some time ggo an attempt was made to indicate the 
scope of these tfesures in a series of articles in the TIMEs, 
which are now reprinted anonymously in volume form. 
This brief work of collation is so well done that it seems a 
pity that its author did not take some credit for it, for he 
has admirably carried out his plan of showing ‘‘ by more 
or less haphazard divings into the papers the extraordinary 
versatility and less known sides of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
and the wide range of subjects which aroused his interest.” 
Naturally in the scope of a brief résumé none of Mr. 
Gladstone’s correspondents can be given much scope, and 
the most interesting passages are the jottings from his own 
diary and memoranda, in which we meet him variously as a 
maker of verses, a literary critic, a son of Eton and of 
Oxford and a friend of deep sympathies and affections. 
Extracts from Arthur Hallam’s letters show how close was 
the bond between them, and recurring instances in this 
correspondence show the warm nature of the feelings which 
he excited in widely different natures. Many great Vic- 
torians make their brief appearance, and in contrast to 
their expressions of fidelity there is a curious list drawn 
up by himself of those who had censured him, It is 
curious because, as he says, it does not contain the name of 
any one of his political opponents. Mr. Gladstone’s list con- 
tains the names: ‘‘ Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Froude, Mr. 
Carlyle, Sir Francis Doyle, Mr. Swinburne, Pope Pius IX. 
(officially), Mr. Ruskin (who altered), Dr. Hook, Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, Lord Grey, and Archbishop Magee.’’ Accom- 
panying an earlier note of his opponents he adds rather 
plaintively, ‘‘ Nothing, one would incline to say, could have 
united such a body of independent witnesses, except that 
what they said was the truth.’’ The collection as a whole 
will feed historians of the Gladstone period for many years 
to come, and in the meantime this brief foretaste will whet 
their appetites. 


RABELAIS, AND MOLIERE 

The Life of Francois Rabelais. 
15s.) 

Moliére : His Life and Works. 


By JEAN PLATTARD. (Routledge. 


sell, 


Very little is known about the life of Rabelais: his probable 
birthplace ; the date of his birth—within a year or two; his 
professions, patrons, and places of residence. Besides being 
scanty, it is woefully external. He had a natural son, who 
died in infancy ; that fact remains to us of his sexual life. 
As for his character, we must read him and guess. But 
though little is known of him, M. Plattard knows it all; 
and in this plain and scrupulous exposition he draws on 
every possible source to fill it out. 

A great deal more, though nothing like enough, can be 
said of Moliére. Mr. Palmer is the best kind of historian ; 
honest, but without affectation of detachment. Speaking of 
the coolness between Moliére and Racine, ‘‘ it is,’’ he says, 
‘* for the biographer of Racine to apologize.’’ Moliére’s bio- 
grapher seldom finds himself in that predicament ; to be con- 
vinced of it, one has only to glance at the face fronting the 
title-page—the most beautiful, surely, and the most speaking 
countenance ever drawn. It is a face to be worshipped, 
making one eager at the start to hear all good that Mr. 
Palmer can devise of the original. And in fact it reflects 
the original exactly: his melancholy, his humour, and the 
extraordinary sweetness which the bitterest attacks, open 
and secret, could not wear away. ‘‘ The worst thing he ever 
said of his worst enemy was that he was large enough to 
fill a throne." But the facts, though they are what one 
wishes and expects, are limited in number, and sometimes 


By JOHN PALMER. 


18s.) 
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difficult for the biographer to lay his hands upon. Mr. 
Palmer sifts them very skilfully ; he gives, besides, a clear 
view of the theatre as Moliére found it, and of the struggles 
which his own work for it provoked. But the greater part 
of the book is occupied by critical discussion of the plays 
themselves. Mr. Palmer’s analyses are remarkably intelli- 
gent and sympathetic; their weak points—very slight 
blemishes indeed—are first, a faint excess of tenderness for 
Moliére’s point of view, and secondly a tendency to stretch 
his own conception of the ‘‘ comic ’’ into a mystic sound. If 
one is to avoid mysticism on this topic, it is surely essential 
that ‘‘comic’’ and ‘‘funny’”’ should mean pretty nearly 
the same thing. And it is hard to see anything funny 
about Don Juan when he asserts that two and two are four. 
He is revolting, certainly ; but it seems to me no less obvious 
that Sganarelle is, in that scene, the funnier of the two. 
And if churchmen thought the poor valet made their views 
ridiculous by his exposition of the ‘‘ argument from design ”’ 
—well, afier all, they had some ground for it. After all, 
what else is the argument from design? Of course Mr. 
Palmer is here protesting against the elevation of ‘‘ the 
wicked marquis ’’ into a champion of the human race ; and 
the same exaggeration of a view unquestionably sound may 
be detected in his ruthless handling of the unlucky Misan- 
thrope. To call Alceste a tragic or an ideal character is, 
of course, absurd. He is meant to be funny, and he is 
funny—funnier, I cannot help thinking, than Mr. Palmer's 
analysis suggests, and by no means so disagreeable. And 
on the other hand, the temperate characters of the play have 
more temperance than character; is it really possible to 
feel much admiration for ‘‘ la sincére Eliante’’? These and 
other questions rise as one reads, and Mr. Palmer sends 
one back continually to the plays themselves. Surely there 
is no clearer sign of intelligent and vital criticism. 
K. JOHN. 


SIR WALTER AND HIS FRIENDS 


Sir Walter: A Four-Part Study in Biography. By DONALD 
CARSWELL. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. CARSWELL, we understand, has been severely arraigned 
by his fellow countrymen as much for the spirit in which 
he undertook this essay as for the essential matter which 
it contains. To attempt to write a balanced estimate of such 
a great and many-sided personality as Sir Walter is natur- 
ally to excite that fierce partisanship which is never far 
below the surface in Scottish argument. To one unaffected 
by national prejudice it would seem however that his por- 
trait is both spirited and just. His pre-arranged plan (to 
write a study of Scott, followed by sketches of six of his 
close associates) became disproportioned in execution— 
and the bulk of his book is now occupied by his monograph 
on Sir Walter, to which are appended three short essays on 
James Hogg, J. G. Lockhart, and Joanna Baillie. 

He draws for material on the whole span of Sir Walter's 
troubled and tremendous life. He traces the sources of his 
strength, and declares the weaknesses which led him into 
a sea of troubles. These had their foundation in a fatal 
tendency to grasp by the left hand what was needed by the 
right. Though he was undoubtedly ill served by printers 
and publishers there can be no question of a complicity of 
carelessness which effectually contributed to the final 
disaster. 

The ‘‘ tragedy of Abbotsford’? is made more acute by 
the superhuman efforts which its chief victim exerted to 
retrieve his position. The will to recovery was surely never 
more gloriously exemplified, and if Mr. Carswell has not 
unfairly dwelt on his faults he has also drawn a touching 
picture of most noble genius in adversity. It is long since 
Lockhart’s life presented a weighty task of concentration to 
this reviewer, and the story of Sir Walter’s later years again 
excites astonishment not only for the immense labours 
which accompanied them, but for the great sums of money 
which he was able to command. 

Mr. Carswell’s sketches (particularly of the ‘ Ettrick 
Shepherd ’’) form a highly pleasant accompaniment to this 
scholarly and lively volume. 

J. B. S. B. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


The Book of Beauty. By CECIL BEATON. (Duckworth. 25s.) 


THERE is no denying the importance of the Victorian ‘‘ Books 
of Beauty’ as an institution, particularly to us in 1930. 
Presumably Mr. Beaton’s twentieth-century counterpart will 
be perused in 2030, and whether with sniffs or with whoops 
of joy does not very much matter. It will be out of date 
six months from now, and it cannot possibly be fashionable 
again for at least a hundred years. Here apparently is all 
Beauty : inevitable and inexorable. But after that, as indivi- 
duals we can take it or leave it; and while most of us 
will leave it there must be some even among those who have 
not been honoured by inclusion in the illustrations or the 
text who will treasure it either as a thing of beauty in 
itself or as a sidelight on their own views of dignity, or 
impudence, or even of The Beautiful. 

Full-page photographs by Mr. Beaton in some of our 
more pictorially inclined contemporaries have often in the 
past been intriguing for the moment, somewhat in the 
manner that a brand-new cocktail or a really chic savoury 
might intrigue ; but by publishing such a large collection of 
these repellently captivating bonnes-bouches he has denied 
us even this pleasure from them in the future, for it is impos- 
sible to dabble, let alone to paddle, wade, or swim inside 
these immoral spotted covers without nausea. And having 
experienced this nausea, half-brother for five minutes or so 
to rollicking good-humour, the temptation of suggesting its 
quality to others is irresistible. 

‘‘ My earliest recollection was of a lady dancing on a 
table at Maxim’s. ... Unlike other children, my greatest 
heroines were not the Maid of Orleans or the Lady of the 
Lamp, but Lily Elsie, Gabrielle Ray, and Queen Alexandra.” 
A remarkable child. Indeed, he realizes that. ‘I was a 
precocious child. . . . Instead of doing my lessons diligently, 
I was always thinking about Miss Lily Elsie’s eyelashes.”’ 
But stay, Mr. Beaton’s taste seems catholic enough in theory. 
‘“My own choice is for the super-pretty and the exotic”; 
but ‘‘ there are so many creatures whom I consider beau- 
ties ’’: village ladies, tentative spinsters, mousy little vicars’ 
wives, gypsies, invalids in wheel-chairs, pathetic little 
Pekinese hags, and so on. ‘This catholicity is only the pro- 
duct of a fashionable mixture of naiveté and dashing sophis- 
tication. The English language will only just compass his 
raptures. The nostrils of one lady, “ still gloriously carved, 
are uneven, blunt on one side, flamboyantly horse-like on 
the other.’’ Most of them are, for one reason or another, 
‘really what is meant by the phrase ‘ beautiful woman- 
hood.’ ’’ One is ‘‘ a wicked archangel ’’; another is ‘‘ leonine 
large and pale '’; and among desirable qualities possessed by 
various types of excruciating beauty are ‘‘ cheeks like huge 
acid-pink peonies "’; ‘‘ high pumice-stone cheek bones ”’; ‘‘ a 
rosebud of a mouth painted the brightest scarlet and as 
shiny as Tiptree’s strawberry jam,”’ and ‘a glass of Vichy 
water firmly clasped in a bony grip.”’ 

Mr. Beaton has undoubted talent, but most of the time 
he misapplies it abominably. Some of the simpler photo- 
graphs, those less cluttered up with ‘‘ modern” fragments, 
are excellent. There can be few better photographs in 
existence of Miss Tallulah Bankhead than the one repro- 
duced here, and few worse ones of anybody than that of 
Miss Alice White. His drawings have certain 
delicacy, though they are anything but sensitive.| But as a 
whole this book is a monument of vulgar advertising, and 
apart from a little good photography, it is notable chiefly 
on the pictorial side for a few clichés manufactured from a 
superficial view of post-impressionism, and.on the literary 
side for a deliberate submergence of taste.) This review 
ought, perhaps, to have appeared in our correspondence 
columns, where the last aspect has already been commented 
upon. 


JOHN PIPER. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


E finished the last rubber of 1930 as the clock was 
W Striking twelve. 

‘““One hundred and twenty below and fifty 
above—seven hundred for the rubber—that’s twelve hundred 
odd in all. You owe me a Shilling, Stephano,’’ said 
Miranda. ‘‘ A happy New Year to you all,’’ she added. 

‘*A poor year it’s been for me,’’ muttered Stephano. 
‘*Now, by the way, is the witching hour when one makes 
foolish resolutions. I hereby resolve, therefore, not to play 
this confounded game any more.” 

‘*Oh, come, come,’’ expostulated Gonzalo. ‘' We all 
make resolutions that we know we are going to break ; but 
that one you'll break to-morrow—to-day, rather. You know 
you're due to play with me.” 

‘* Very well,’’ sighed Stephano, ‘‘I amend my resolu- 
tion. I hereby resolve: first, not to play any more against 
Miranda—— "’ 

‘*Don’t be silly,” said Miranda—— 

‘* Secondly, to buy the ‘ Contract Bridge Blue Book,’ and 
to read a chapter every day.”’ 

‘Now that’s a sensible notion,’’ said Gonzalo. ‘‘ And 
it suggests an idea. Let’s each of us write down two New 
Year resolutions ; then read them out in turn. It might be 
quite a useful thing to do.” 

We each seized a scoring-block and pencil and looked as 
profound as we could. At the end of about ten minutes the 
resolutions were in being. Trinculo, our host, filled our 
glasses, and proposed a final toast:— 

‘*To our success in 1931." 

Loud applause. 

‘* And now we’ll make articulate our resolves.”’ 


‘*Mine,”’ said Mrs, Gonzalo, ‘‘ are very simple. 
resolve to try and keep the score myself. (2) I shall make a 
point of reading Caliban’s articles. Now that THE NATION is 
to have a woman’s page, I shan’t so much grudge the six- 
pence.”’ 

‘* Good for you,’’ said I. ‘* You’re next, Miranda.” 

‘“Mine are rather difficult. I resolve (1) to keep an 
honest record of what I win and lose, and not to mislay it 
when I get too far behind. (2) To learn by heart the 
Disiributional Count.” 

‘* The what? ”’ asked Stephano. 

‘* The Distributional Count.” 

‘““Sorry. Never heard of him. And, anyway, I could 
cope with him better earlier in the evening. Now I resolve— 

‘** Excuse me,”’ I interposed, ‘‘ you’ve told us yours.” 

‘Yes, but these are two new ones. I resolve, first, not 
to play any more against Caliban; and secondly, to buy 
two more copies of the ‘ Contract Bridge Blue Book’ and 
to give them to the Gonzalos.”’ 

‘‘ As far as I can see,’’ said Gonzalo, ‘‘ we shall all have 
so much homework next year that there'll be no time for 
play. Now here are my resolves: First, to drop this Big 
Club in favour of the Forcing Two ’*—— 

‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ from the Culbertson enthusiasts.—— 

‘“* Secondly, to take no part in post-mortems unless my 
opinion is invited.’’ 

‘‘ That,” said Ferdinand, ‘is the best resolution yet. 
I wish I'd thought of it. But mine only deal with points 
of detail. I resolve (1) that my opening bids shall always 
be dependable ; (2) that I won’t ever open with One No- 
Trump if I can show a decent suit.” 

‘** And two very good resolutions, too,’ said I. ‘‘ If you 
can stick to them—those two simple points—you'll improve 
your game 50 per cent. And now I think there’s only me. 
My first resolution I make every year, and every year I 
break down on it.’’ 

‘* What is it?” asked Miranda. 

‘** To remember that a stupid partner is not being stupid 
on purpose.” 

‘“* And your second resolution? *’ 
~ Also a hardy annual. Never to attribute failure to bad 
uck.”’ 

‘* What, never? ”’ 

‘*Never,”’ I said, firmly. ‘‘ Bad luck—save in conven- 
roe expressions of sympathy—should not be referred to 
a a figs 

‘Golly,’ said Miranda, amid general 
‘Caliban, dear, what a terrible prig you are." 


(1) I 


laughter. 
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A NEW YEAR’S SUGGESTION—BUILDING SOCIETIES—CAPITAL ISSUES—THE YOUNG PLAN 


T seems indecent to wish investors a happy New Year. 

A time calling for desperate efforts to recover part of 

one’s lost capital, if not to prevent the diminished pile 
of one’s savings from vanishing altogether, is not very 
likely to be happy. Indeed, the hearts of most 
investors will bleed these next few months when holdings 
have to be realized at a heavy loss to meet the hated tax- 
gatherer’s demands. The ill-natured will perhaps take 
comfort at the thought that others will have lost more 
heavily. Even Lord Melchett is reported to have died a 
** comparatively poor man.’”’ The spiritually minded may 
perhaps be reduced to reflecting that the only investment 
that they can take to Heaven is a good conscience—a 
dismal prospect in truth for stockbrokers! In all serious- 
ness the management of investments this year is bound to 
be even more difficult than last. Stockbrokers do their 
best, but they are not experts, and their knowledge of 
investments is purely empirical. Nor is it practicable to 
suggest that they should be asked to pass qualifying 
examinations in economics and statistics. It would, how- 
ever, be a real service to investors if the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange were to establish an intelligence depart- 
ment, employing trained economists, statisticians, and 
accountants, which stockbrokers could consult in the 
interests of their clients on day-to-day investment problems. 
Instead of paying out all its profits in dividends to its 
shareholders the Stock Exchange should set aside annually 
a sum sufficient to maintain a permanent investor’s ser- 
vice—put freely at the disposal of the investing public 
through the agency of its members. The times, indeed, 
demand it. The cost of it would be more than offset by 
the added business it would bring back to the Stock 


Exchange. 
* * * 


Have stockbrokers ever imagined a general 
from the Stock Exchange? It has been going little by 
little throughout last year. The Building Societies have 
seen the benefit—or burden—of it in some degree. Since 
the slump on the Stock Exchange developed, the influx of 
capital has been so great that Building Societies are finding 
it difficult to employ all their funds in suitable mortgage 
business. They make matters worse by offering the attrac- 
tion of comparatively high rates of interest both for share- 
holders and depositors. Five per cent. free of tax to share- 
holders and 4 per cent. to depositors cannot be maintained 
much longer with British Government stocks yielding 4} per 
cent. and the commercial banks paying 1 per cent. on 
deposits. The Abbey Road Building Society has made a 
start by reducing its dividends to shareholders from 5 per 
cent. tax free to 44 per cent. tax free as from June 30th, 
1931. It was significant that five months ago the Abbey 
Road was so embarrassed by the inflow of funds that it had 
to limit the individual share account to £1,000 and the total 
holding in shares and deposits to £4,975. It would be a 
strange paradox if Building Societies were in danger of 
being forced by the plethora of funds, withdrawn for 
** safety first ’? from the Stock Exchange, into taking up 
second-rate mortgage business. 


flight 


* * * 


Nor is it in the national interest to allow a flight from 
the Stock Exchange to develop, for it would only tend to 
narrow the long-term capital market—to make it more 
and more difficult for industrial companies to raise funds 
for new capital works. If Mr. Keynes is right in his 
diagnosis of the world’s economic malaise, the evil we have 
to meet is a “ lack of new enterprise due to an unsatisfac- 
tory market for capital investment.’? What is revealed by 
the figures of capital issues last year in London and New 
York? Here is the London record taken from the 
Economist :— 


LONDON CAPITAL ISSUES* 
(in million £) 

1927 

£140.8 


1926 


£124.5 


1928 
£179.7 


; 1929 
Gt. Britain ... £132.6 
Colonial : 
(a) Govt. ... 31.8 55. 0.2 
(b) Other 21.3 44, 22.9 
Foreign :— 
(a) Govt. ... 23.8 
(b) Other 24.6 


26.3 
34.6 


11.8 5.9 
36.6 r 


3.6 


22.6 





Total 


£226.0 


£289.0 £285.1 £219.7 





* Excluding British Government issues and all refunding 
operations, 
It will be seen that there has been a decline of 29 per cent. 


since 1928 in the amount of capital issues on the London 
market. 
* * * 


Similar figures for New York for the eleven months 
to November 80th are as follows :— 


NEW YORK CAPITAL ISSUES (ELEVEN MONTHS)* 
(in million §$) 

1926 1927 1928 

. $4,752.0 $5,562.9 $5.749.9 


433.7 
615.4 


1929 
$8,903.0 


1930 


U.S.A. $5,676.6 


Foreign na 
(a) Govt. ... 
(b) Other 


670.1 
785.0 


534.6 
716.4 


68.2 
645.6 


$9,616.8 


417.3 


572.0 





Total ... 5,801.1 $7,018.0 $7,000.9 $6,665.9 





*Excluding American and Canadian Government issues 
and all refunding operations. 


The decline last year in New York issues was 30 per cent. 
The recent falling off in new capital investment is due, 
as Mr. Keynes says, to the reluctant attitude of borrowers 
as much as the distrustful attitude of lenders. Confidence 
must somehow be restored on both sides. The reduction 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent. on December 28rd 
was merely a local gesture of goodwill—designed to meet 
the criticism that the Federal Reserve Banks had done 
nothing to help in the small banks’ hour of need. If 
business confidence is to be restored, concerted action by 
the Governments and the Central Banks of the creditor 
countries is required. 


* * * 


In Tue Nation of December 15th, I was arguing that 
it would not benefit Germany to take the initiative in 
demanding a moratorium under the Young Plan—that the 
advantage gained by the saving of the conditional annual 
payments would be more than offset by the loss of credit 
which she would suffer internationally, not to mention the 
upset to her trade which might be caused by an outflow of 
gold and the raising of the Reichsbank rate of discount. It 
has been pointed out that I was wrong in assuming that 
the deliveries in kind under the Young Plan were uncon- 
ditional. The text is somewhat ambiguous, but I gratefully 
accept the correction that deliveries in kind under a mora- 
torium could only continue with German agreement. The 
point, however, does not affect my main argument. The 
mere talk in New York of a moratorium for Germany was 
sufficient to cause selling of the dollar issue of the 5} per 
cent. ** Young ”’ loan, issued at 90, down to 65. If Ger- 
many wants foreign capital, and on cheaper terms, she 
cannot afford to take the initiative in telling the world 
that she cannot pay. The suggestion must come from 
America. Is it too much to expect that official Washington 
will before long take notice of the trend of business opinion ? 
More and more business men in America are coming to 
realize that it is inequitable to fix war debts and repara- 
tions in terms of money without allowing for changes in 
the level of commodity prices. 














